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WILDLIFE REVIEv No. 55 


"IILDLIFE (GENERAL) --BEHAVIOR 


TINBERGEN, N. Inleiding tot de diersocologie. 184 pages, illus. Gorinchen, 
Netherlands. 1946. 4.35 florins. 

There are many good drawings in this introduction to the social behavior 
of animals. Birds are given considerable emphasis. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --PIBLIOGRAPHY 





SMITH, MALCOLM, editor. The Zoological Record, volume the eighty-second; 
being the records of zoological literature velating | chiefly to the year 1945. 
1290 pages. ~Z0dlégical Society of London. 1948. “17,60. 

This volume includes much of the literature issued in enemy and occupied 
countries during the war. It is organized under 19 headings (mostly phyla or 
classes), each paged separately and available for prices varying from 2 to 
15 shillings. The material is thoroughly indexed--birds, for example, by 
subject, location, and snecies. 


WILDLIFE (GENER\L) --BIOGRAPHY & HISTORY 





ERRINGTON, PAUL t. In appreciation of Aldo Leopold. The Journal of 
Wildlife Management 12(4): 341-350, illus, October 1948, 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --CONTROL 





KALMBACH, E. R., and LINDUSIKA, J. P. Contfols beyond control. Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 112-127. 1948, 

"Under the urgencies of war an accelerated research program produced 
chemical agents which far surpassed in effectiveness most of the compounds 
previously used for the control of animal and plant pests. Many materials, 
developed to fill military-needs, since have found an unlimited civilian 
market, and DDT, 1080, and 2,4-D are becoming household terms.,...” “Parallel- 
ing the dévelopment of these new toxicants has been the adaptation of the air- 
plane for the dispersal ofmmpy.. The combined result has been to reduce 
operational costs and, increase greatly the situations and total land area now 
being subjected to pollution with economic poisons." In a section entitled 
"Operations against Birds.and: Mammals" Kalmbach discusses (1) the determination 
of the need for control, (2) hazards of cc ntrol, and (°). pxieaese of control. 


WILDLIFE _ (GENERAL). --EDUCA! ATION 
PRETH, HARRIS. Under the wildlife "blanket éf ignorance"? . Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North American “/ildlife oe Pages 176-1¢1. 1948, 


. = £ es 


It should (2) present 


eoeeeret 


(2) ask all national service étuanisations “to "set" ‘up permanent wildlife 
committees, (3) ° have every state hold quarterly press conferences and begin: 
programs of wildlife Were, and (4) set up an over-all clearing. house of 
wildlife information. 
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“ILDLIFE (GENER\L) --2UC".TIO*--Continued 





SEAGE.RS, CLAYT. Conservation education. New York State Conservationist 
3(2): 4-5, illus. Mctober-November 1948. 

"This second article views a new and significant trend toward conservation 
consciousness, and suggests the cause. It 2lso lists the Department's 
equipment to provide a certain amount of education for adults and to help 
with the more necessary training of youth, a function of almost hopeless 
limitations until the necessity for conservation, and et least some simple 
basic practices for its accomplishment, can be productively teught in our 
schools.” 


TURNER, DIVID B. Professional opportunities in the wildlife field. 

208 pages. American Nature Association and “lildlife Management Institute, 
Yashington, D. C. 1948. 1.00. 

This thorough investigation was made between June 1945 and November 1946. 
Its purpose was to determine opportunities for employment, to furnish 
information to employers with respect to facilities for training and to 
educators on personnel needs of employers, and to obtain the opinions of 
professionals on adequate preparation for practice. Information was obtained 
through personal interview, institutional questionnaires, state and province 
questionnaires, individual questionniires, correspondence, and study of 
publications. The data are presente? under the headings of (1) individual 
training, (2) institutions, (3) federal employment, and (4) state and province 
employment. There are 13 pages of general summary and conclusions and a 
6l-vage tabulation of institutions offering fishery and wildlife training. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --F° INAS & MANITLS 





CAMP, RAYMOND R., editor. The hunter's encyclopedia. 115% pages, illus. 
Stackpole and Heck, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 1948. $17.50. 

Its organization by major subjects makes this book more useful and enter- 
taining than most Enevelopedias. These subjects are as follows: (1) big 
game, (2) small game (includes possum nd coon)» (3) animal predators (includes 
skunk), (4) winged predators (includes 16 hawks), (5) small mammals (mostly 
furbearers), (6) upland game birds, (7) shorebirds, (8) waterfowl, (9) color 
section (upland game birds and waterfowl), (10) firearms, (11) ammunition, 
(12) dogs, (13) miscellany (travel, camping, falconry, photography, etc.). 
Hunting information and natural history are intermingled. An appencix gives 
an account of game conditions and regulations, state by state. There is a 
Getailed index and many photographs and drawings. 

JOHSOM, D\VID H.3; BRYANT, OMROE D.; and MILLER, 1LDEN H. -Vertebrate 
animals of the Providence Mountains area of California. University of 
California Publicetions in Zoology 48(5): 217-375, illus. 1948, %2,50. 

The area reported upon comprises 1770 square miles in the Mohave Desert 
in eastern San Rernardino County. It is the fifth area in southern California 
to be similarly studied by the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. Field work 
extended from 1917 to 1945 with 18 people spending 367 man-days. The authors 
describe in detail the physiography, plant belts, habitats, faunal relation- 
Ships, and localities. Notes on the amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals 
occupy the greater part of the book, which is illustrated with excellent 
photographs and a large colored topographic and vegetation map. 
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WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --H’.RITATS 





BROWN, ANDRY H. Haunting heart of the Everglades. The National 
Geographic Magazine 93(2): 145-174, illus. - February 1948. 

The author describes his recent trip through the Florida Everglades. He 
discusses briefly the animal and plant life and the changes of the past 60 years. 
These changes have been caused by draining large areas of swamp and subsequently 
using this land for the production of cattle, truck crops, fruits, fibers, and 
sugar cane. The accompanying color photographs enhance the value of the article. 
--M. Alberts 


BUTCHER, DEVEREUX. Going, going,--Florida's royal palm-big cypress forest. 
National Parks Magazine 2°(93): 2-8, illus. April-June 1948. 

Logging of bald cypress is destroying Fakahatchee Slough's primitive 
environment for both native plaints ana animals. It is exposing the area's 
magnificent royal palms to probable destruction by hurricanes. 


HEDGPETH, JOEL “%. On the shores of Laguna Madre. Audubon Magazine 50(2): 
100-107, illus. March-April. 1948, : 

Laguna Madre of Texas is the saltiest bay in North America. + is located 
just inside the coast line between the city of Corpus Christi and the Rio Grande. 
Padre Island separates the Laguna from the Gulf of Mexico. "On the island, 
deer, coyotes, badgers, skunks, coons and lesser mammals live among its ‘dunes, 
and coveys of doves and quail frequent the thickets of high grass and bushes 
which are the islands substitute for trees." “The waters of the Laguna teem 
with fish in spite of the high salinity, often twice that of normal sea water, 
but there are few crabs or shrimp, and oysters sre found only at the extreme southem 
end near the dreamy little town of Port Isabel.” There sre plans to mike 
Padre Island . netion2l park and to contruct causeways across Lacunn Macre. 

This would undoubtedly cause. the northern half of the Laguna to become a brine 
pool and destroy the natural environment of this region's wildlife.--M. Alberts 


MURRAY, J. J. The Great Dismal Swamp. The Raven 19(3 & 4): 14-26. March- 
April 1948, 

The Dismal Swamp is locnted on the- lowest, or lowest but one, of a series 
of coastal plain terraces in eastern Virginia. Lumbering is the chief industry 
in the swamp. An attempt is being made bv the conservation departments of 
Virginia and North Carolina to make it into a national forest and thus save it 
from indiscriminate lumbering and wasteful forest fires. The author gives an 
interesting account of the early history of the swamp as well as some of the 
wildlife there now--especially the birds. He describes George Washington's 
efforts to drain portions of the swamp for agricultural use.--M. Alberts 


SALYER, J. CLARK,II, und DUFRESNE, FRiK. Okefenokee, 1 national wildlife 
refuge. U, S. D. I., Fish and “‘ildlife Service, Conservation in jiction Mo. 6. 
10 pages, illus, 1948. 19¢ from Government Printing Office. 

The authors review the history of this great south Georgia swemp, most of 
which was made . refuge in 1937. Among its animals are an estimated 5000 
alligators; many deer, bear, coons, possums, and otters; and 4 great variety of 
birds and fishes. Much of its vegetation is in interspersed. watery prairies and 
cypress swamps, Management practices include the preservation of the vegetation, 
maintenance of water levels, and law enforcement. 
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“ILDLIFE (GENER’.L) --H'.RVTSTS 





B\RNES, WM. B. Indiana's 1946 game harvest. Outdoor Indiana 14(8): 
14-16, illus. November 1947. 

This report is based on questionnaries returned by 7420 sportsmen from 
all over the state. It compares the kill for the years from 1940 to 1946. 
The 1946 estimated kill of rabbits was more than 32 million, squirrels 22: 
million, quail 1 million, all other species about 2. million. There was 
high hunting pressure, and a high total kill that was probably out of 
proportion to game abundance. 


LEEDY, D\NIEL L. Further observations on the Ohio game kill and wildlife 
economics--1947, The Ohio Conservation Bulletin 12(8): 4-5,29. August 1948. 
Data presented in this article are based on 5599 questionnaires: returned 
by hunters it the end of the 1947 season. The hunters were well distributed 

over the state. Tables show hunting pressure and kill of these hunters; 
calculated total kills in 1946 and 1947 (about one-third decrease in 1947); 
average kills reported in 1932, 1933, 1946, and 1947; and the ways hunters 
and fishermen spent their money. Use of dogs, membership in conservation 
clubs, and other items are discussed in the text. An estimated 71 million 
dollars was spent by Ohio's holders of hunting and fishing licenses in 1947. 


“TLDLIFE (GENER\L)}¥ '.NAGEMENT 
(See also VECETATION--FOREST, Ackers) 





“LLEN, DUR'\RD L. “Hunter management" with multiflora rose. The 
Journal of “ildlife Management 12(3): 325-326. July 1948. 
Muitiflora rose hedges will help to reduce trespass. 


\LLEN, DUR'ARD L. “Jildlife management in land-use programs. U.S. D. I., 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Wildlife Leaflet 309. 6 pages. July 1948. 

Soil management and wildlife management co hind in hand. Game minagement 
programs still emphasize artifical stocking and predator control rather 
than habitat improvement. These attemnots have been costly and largely 
ineffective. "Modern land-use practices for agricultural land favor wild- 
life principally in three ways: (1) Retaining and building fertility is 
fundamental.....(2) Erosion-control measures, for the most part, represent 


‘improvements in wildlife habitat.....(3) Modern methods also favor wildlife 


because they include 2 specific design to this end. Basic to sound use is 
the classification of land according to its capability to produce....." 
People must be mide conscious of the need for and methods of conserving 
wildlife and’ other natural resources.--M. Aiberts 


ANONYMOUS. Federal aid in wildlife restoration: nnnual report of the 
Pittman-Robertson program for fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 352 pages, 
illus. ‘lildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., “’‘ashington 5, D.C 1947 

This is the second annual report to be published. It covers financial 
operations, types of work performed, and projects approved during the year. 

In 1947, 24 million dollars were appropriated by Congress from the arms and 
ammunition excise tax fund. All but one state took an active part in the 
program. 260 projects were approved curing the year. These involved surveys 
and investigations, land acquisition, development, maintenance, and coordinatim,. 
Tables summarize the operations and show, by states, the projects approved 


during the year. 
aw Sa 
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WILDLIFE (GENER‘.L) --M/.N\GE ENT--Continued 





ANONYMOUS. Federal aid in wildlife restoration: Annual report of the 
Pittmen-Robertson program for the fiscal yenr ending June 30, 1948. 44 pages, 
illus. Wildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington D.C. 1948. 

"\ spectacular acceleration of Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration activities occurred during the year ending June 30, 1948. This 
was made possible by an appropriation of $9,031,273.51 by the Congress to 
finance this cooperative work. That amount was the total collections from 
the 11 percent excise tax on sporting arms and ammunition during the preceding 
fiscal yesnr. The largest previous appropriation was $2,750,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1942." The report, 1s in the report for 1947, describes the 
kinds of projects and shows, by states, the projects approved during the year. 


ANONYMOUS. Gnome program and policy in Ohio. The Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin 12(4): 4-5, illus. April 1948. 

The Ohio Division of Conservation'’s program and policy has 2 objectives: 
"Maintain already-existing good habitat" and "Restore, wherever feasible, 
depleted and insufficient naturel habitat.". The program is directed primarily 
towird increasing the population of rabbits and pheastnts. The article 
discusses the imnortznce of agriculture in wildlife propagation, education, 
‘and ways in which individuals and organizations can help. 


BA\KER, GERALD F., and SYLV=STER, ""\LT?R. Kentucky's national wild life 
refuge. The Kentucky “arbler 23(2): 17-21, illus. Spring 1947. 

The 65,000-1cre Kentucky “Joodlinds National “ildlife Refuge is located 
between the Cumberland River and Kentucky Reservoir on the Tennessee River. 
In 1941 3 lnkes containing nbout 300 acres were impounded on the Cumberland 
watershed. Duck-food plants were established and ducks quickly responded 
(more than 50,000 ducks used the refuge during the 1945-46 season). ‘wild 
turkeys, raccoons, white-tailec deer, qu2il, Canada geese, and fish are also 
being effectively managed. Farming and forest management sre important phases 
of the program. 


BEDICHEK, ROY. Adventures with 1 Texis noturalist. 293 pages, illus. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Grrden City, N. Y. 1947. %3.50. 

The author trilks of many outdoor things, including landsespe, water, birds, 
and people. He believes that "Natural life in North merica has been more 
profoundly affected by fencing than by any other of maii's devices....." and 
gives examples through2 entertaining chapters. He talks of the effect of 
water. on wild life in dry country; of bridges and cliff swallowsjof predators 
and so-called predatore; of goats and other domestic and wild animals and how 
they accommodate themselves to their environment and one another; of the Davis 
Mountains, golden eagles, mockingbirds, and miny other things from his own 
experiences. 
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“TLDLIFE (GENER’.L) --!.NA.GEMENT--Continued 





CARSON, RACHEL 1. Guarding our wildlife resources. U.S. D. I., Fish and 
“ildlife Service, Conservation in Action No. 5. 46 pages, illus. 1948, 30¢ 
from Government Printing Office. 

"This is the story of the wildlife resources of America, of their place in 
our history, and their value in our modern life. It is the story of the forces 
that threaten to destroy them, and the efforts that we must make, as individual 
nitions and as 2 community of nations to preserve them." The suthor discusses, 
in particuler, migratory birds, big game, saving endangered species, wildlife 
restoration, marine and inland fisheries, international cooperation in fishery 
conservation, and inter-American cooperation in conservation. 


COTTINGHAN, HENRY P. “Wildlife gets a break. Outdoor Indiana 14(4): 5, 
illus. July 1947. 

200° new lensed areas were developed in the spring of 1947 to vrovide more 
habitat for wildlife. ne ton of seeds and 160,000 seedlings were planted. 
The areas themselves zre closed but the farms on which they are located must 


.permit hunting. 


DAY, “LBERT M. Fish and Wildlife Service. Reprinted from the "Annual . 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1947." Pages 295-318. 1947. 

The principal subjects reported upon sare the “status of migratory birds, 
wildlife research, refuges, management of Alaska fisheries, salmon conservation 
in the Columbia and Sacramento Rivers, marine fishery research, management of 
inland fisheries, fish utilization, river basin studies, Federal iid in 
wildlife restoration, predator and rodent control, snd wilclife protection. 


DLERKING, HENRY. Increase wildlife by soil conservation. Michigan Out-of 
Doors 2(2): 4-5, illus. June 1948. 

Wildlife depends upon the land; therefore good soil management will be the 
determining factor in wildlife production. The author tells how the farmer 
can cooperate in carrying out a -program in which wildlife conservation and 
soil and witer conservation are inseparably linked.--M. Alberts 


DURYE., PERRY B. An enlirged program for fish snd game conservation. 
Part 2, To improve hunting. New York State Conservationist 3(1): 6-7. 
August-September 1948. , 

Habitat improvement, proper stocking, more hunting srea, bettcr management, 
and law observance are being emphasized in this enlarged program. More food 
and cover are being developed in coopermtion with the soil conservation 


‘program; a shrub nursery has been started; and marshes are being restored. 


Many pheasants and .mallards are being rnised for stocking. Better management 
is being provided through esxreful appraisal of problems (by district game 
manarers), investigation of problems (mostly under the Pittman-Raber’ son 
program), and loczl application (trapping of nuisance wildlife, eradication 
of water chestnut, winter feeding, etc.). Law observance is being promoted 
by better enforcement end by education. 


_ 
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“ILDLIFE (GENER’L) --VAMAGEMENT=--Continued 





DURYEA, PERRY RB. An enlarged program for fish 1nd g-me conservstion. 

Pirt 3--Paying the bill. New York State Conservationist 3(2): 24-25, illus. 
October-November 1948, 

Fish and game conservation in New York is finnnced from 4 septrcte funds: 
(1) conservation fund, from licenses and fines; (2) general toxstion, which 
piye entirely for the Department's administration, conservation education, etc.; 
(3) nostwar reconstruction fund; and (4) Pittmen-Robertson fund, which pnys 
for most of the game research and manarement work. In the continuing work, the 
conservation fund and the Pittmean-Robertson fund are the most imnurtent. Total 
expectancy for financing 2n enlserged. program is nearly 3% million doll«rs. 
Inflation is accounting for half of the increased tutsl costs. G:me work is 
being Ateveloped most. 


GRIFAM, ED'’.RD H. Summarization of the thirteenth North American wildlife 
conference. Transactions of the Thirteenth North American '’ildlife Conference. 
Peges 630-655. 1948. 

The conference made clesr the need for both long- and short-term research. 
The subject of fisheries might well have been discussed more fully. Stocking, 
bounties, and control were questioned as management practiccs. With constintly 
incrensing numbers of hunters the future for waterfowl sppears to lie in 
selective, quality hunting. Mersh minagement and big gime management techniques 
were considered. Techniques dealing with form wildlife included the work of 
the social scientist in getting people to zpply conservztion. The land, wildlife, 
and people sre nll of one piece. “"Conservetion is 7 matter of life or death." 
"This may be hard on wildlife. It means that on most lind wildlife must remain 
n by-product.” 


GREEN"’ELL, CUY 1. “Jildlife values of “Missouri farm ponds. Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North Americin "ildlife Conference. Pages 271-280, illus. 1948. 
The Missouri Conservition Commission began promoting the construction of 
high-quality, multiple-purpose farm ponds in 1941. By 1946, more thin 10,000 
had been built and 2 Federal Aid study wos orgninized to find out whit they mennt 
to wildlife. 91 ponds in 18 counties were studied. The fenced area around 
eich was censused during each of 5 different peridds. “Bobwhite and cottontail 
use was greatly increased in pone nreas of high quility....." "The cover features 
showed greatest influence on the less mobile game species....." "4A high level 
of use by miny species indicated impressive wildlife values for farm ponds, 
.but attention to pond location, cover development, and »rotection from livestock 
can bring greater values.” 


LEZEDY, DANIEL L. Some wildlife and lind use relationships in Ohio. The 
Ohio Journal of Science 48(4); 151-160. July 1948, 

Tho suthor tells how changes in the Ohic environment due to settlement have 
brought 2bout marked changes in the flores cand faunas Many of the original 
plants and anim-ls were extirprted while others that were introduced multirlicd 
and flourished. "Yildlife-land use relxtionships which nre involved in the 
development of . wildlife minagement program biased on habitat improvement are 
@iscussed under the following headings: (2) cultivated crops as wildlife food; 
(bo) harvesting methods as they affect the nvrilability of cultiveted crops for 
wildlife food; (c) agricultural crops 1s wildlife cover; (c) Ohio woodlots and 
forest ares in relation to wildlife; (e) field borders in relation to wildlife 
and (f) miscellzneous practices and trends 2s they affect wildlife."--3!. Alberts 
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“IILDLIFE (GENER\L) --!AN\GEVENT--Continued 


LLOYD, HOYES. From facts to action. Transactions of the Thirteenth North 
American “lildlife Conference. Pages 10-17. 1948, , 

4 stimulating summary of the many complexities of wildlife existence in 
9 world increzsingly cominited by man. Many of the facts are unknown or 
misunderstood, and conservntion action is inadequste. 


OLDS, HAYDEN "). An agricultural approach to wildlife.minsgement. on statc- 
ownea lands. Transactions of the Thirteenth North Americin “lildlife 
Conference. ages 246-255, 194%, 

In Ohio, wildlife areas zre mée self-sustaining through .¢riculturel and 
forest production. The primary objective of increased wildlife and oppor- 
tunities for experimentation, educstion, and demonstration is obtained as 
a by-product. 


PRICE, JAY H. Wildlife in forest management. Michign Out-of-Doors 
2(1): 6-9. April 1948, 

This article tells how reforestation and timber minngement is being 
correlated with wildlife minagement on the Udell Forest-ildlife Demonstration 
Area. The aren was est-blished in 1944. It consists of 1125 scres, marked 
off into’'ll areas. Each is treated according to its individuol needs. 

--M. Alberts - 


PROVOST, MAURICE.'', Marsh-blisting as-a wildlife mancgement technique. 
The Tournal of “ildlife Management 12(4): 350-387, illus. October 1948. 

In 1940 and 1941 exnerimental blasting was done in a shallow-water marsh 
area in Palo Alto County and in a deep-water marsh area in Clay County, Iowa. 
The nuthor describes (with the aid.of drawings) the manner of blasting and 
its results: and he discusses the duration of excavstions, their flora, and 
their animil life. On the bisis of Iowa studies, blasted excavations are of 
much greater value among deep-water emergents, such as bulrushes, c-t-tail, 
end bur-reed, thin in shillow-wnter sedge marsh. The deep-water marshes 
usuilly are more sttrective to muskrets and ducks; ind muskrats help to 
maintain openings in them. "Blasting should be used in the management plan 
only when menipulstion of water levels proves impracticable in obtaining 
the desired relationship of open witer to suitable nesting cover." 


SHRA, JOHN P.. A new approach to farm:r-sportsmen cooperation. Transac- 
tions of the Thirteenth North fimerican “ildlife Conference. Pnees 163-169. 
1948, 

Human relationships ire the greatest problem of 111 in former-sportsmen 
cooperation. The sxuthor entlines methods of approach nnd procedure. It is 
essential to differentiate netural humin groups from man-mice organizations, 
natural leaders from epparent lenders. Professionals, farmers, and hunters, 
the 3 major groups if Situation, hive many conflicting interests. 


-Je 
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“WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --M/.NAGEMENT--Continued 





TRIPPENSEE, REUREN EDIN. Wildlife management: upland game 2nd general 
principles. 479 pages, illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1948. $5.00. 

This is the first of 2 volumes on wildlife management. The second will 
discuss fur besrers, waterfowl, and gime fishes. The present volume ceals 
with (1) farm wildlife (cottontail, Hungarian partridge, phessant, bobwhite, 
fox squirrel, and gray squirrel) ;(2) forest wildlife (black bear, deer, grouse, 
varying hare, turkey, and woodcock); (3) wilderness wildlife (elk, bighorn, 
erny wolf, grizzly, moose, antelope, mountnrin goat, and woodland caribou) ; 
(4) miscellaneous wildlife relationships (variations in numbers, pred:tory 
relationships, game harvest, refuges, etc.); and (5) wildlife administration. 


WILDLIFE (GENER‘L) --"ORTALITY 


(See also WILDLIFE (GENER\L)--CONTROL, Kalmbach & Linduska) Dae 





BEATTY, ROBERT 0. ‘Yildlife's stake in pollution abatement. Transactions of 
the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 563-594. 1948, 

The author presents (1) the statements of the fish snd ge.2me departments 
of 24 states regarding the scope of municin2l and industrial pollution, (2) a 
summary of pollution control ststutes by states and (3) a summary of treatment 
by states. He also discusses DDT and plankton as poliutants. Pollution is 
much more than 2 public health matter, and there is need for critic2zl research 
on its effects on animal populstions. To satisfy this need there should be 
(1) an expansion of biologicenl parameters for the mersurement of pollution 
effects on plankton, bottom organisms, nauatic plants, and terrestrial animals, 
(2) quantitative studies of the wildlife crop destroyed and the habitat 
affected by pollution, (3) development of stand«rds for the measurement of 
toxicity of municipal and industrial wastes, and (4) development of standards 
of water purity on -. regional, state-wide, or watershed bisis, below which 
water should not be vermitted to deteriorate. ; 


LINDUSKA, JOSEPH P., and SURRER, HUGEYE W. Effects of DDT and other 
insecticides on Fish and “ildlife: Summary of investigations during 1947. 
U. S. De Ie, Fish ané Wildlife Service, Circulnr 15. 19 pages. 1948. 
10¢ from Government Printing Office. 

This is the third of 2 group of yearly reports. It summrizes laboratory 
tests, field tests, ind the results of the control of forest insects, 
orchard insects, and ticks. The work wis done in Idsho, Wyoming, Maryland, 
Georgia, Texas, and West Virginin. Some of the DDT applications were heavier 
than in the 2 previous years, and bird mort:lity was greater. In general, 
the range of effects of DDT was Similar to thet of the previous yerrs. 
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WILDLIFE (G¥NERAL) --MORTALITY--Continued 





NELSON, -.RNOLD L., and SURTER, EUCENE W. DDT investigations by the Fish 
ané Wildlife Service in 1946. U.S. D. I.,Fish and “Wildlife Service, Special 
Scientific. Report No. 41. 8 pages.i"ay 1947. Limited distribution. 

In 1946, field and laboratory studies on the relation of DDT to birds, 
fishes, and oysters were carried on in Maryland, FPennsylvani:, South Carolinas, 
Georgia, New York, West Virginia, and Connecticut. In 2 areas these were 
continuations of 1945 observations. Most of the DDT was applied by airplane 
at rates under 1.1 pound per acre. Control of ticks, insects, and bernacles 
was fair to successful. Mortality to adult mammals and birds was not spparent 
where DDT concentrations were under 3 pounds per 2cre. Fishes were killed 
at concentrations of less than 1 pound per acre. 


“IILDLIFE (GENERAL) --POPULATIONS 





_ COLE, LAMONT C. Population phenomena and common knowledge. The Scientific 
Monthly 67(5): 338-345, illus. November 1948. 

Population phenomenn rre not genernlly understood. The suthor reviews 
them. 


HILL, RALPH R., 2nd KIMBALL, J°HES ‘J. Uniformity of expression in game 
management. The Journal of "/ildlife Management 12(3): 232-236. July. 1948. 
The suthors recommend expressing population densities in terms of animals 
per acre; roadside counts in terms of animals per unit of distance; sex ratios 
with 100 females as the unit. Most important, however, is "..... the need 
for the establishment of standards of expression which will be taught in the 
wildlife schools and used uniformly in the field.” 


MACIAS \., LUIS. ‘“ildlife conditions in Mexico. Transactions of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 6-10. 1948. 

.Mule deer and wild sheep have been much reduced by hunting in northwest 
Mexico. Only one idult mule deer may now be taken in 2 year, and thit only 
in December. There is an indefinite closed season on wild sheep and antelope. 
The number of bears is such thit they do not need protection. The suthor 
believes that the slowly increasing bob-white porulation isn't nesr its 
maximm density because of v-rious mortelity factors. The spread of hoof «nd 
mouth disezse has been stopped, and it has not been observed 2mong wild 
animils. .\. complete revision is now being mecée of wildlife legislation. 


PERRY, ROPERT F. Conesus L. New York State Conservationist 3(1): 20-21, 
illus. August-September 1948. , 

Conesus Lxke is outstanding for its northern pike, walleyes, ind smallmouth 
bass. A few blacks, mallcrds, bluewinged teal, and wood ducks breed at the 
south end of the lake; and there is % good fll flight of Civing ducks. Just 
north of the lnke is one of the largest pheascnt and fox populations in the 
state. Deer are so plentiful and sre doing so much damage to crops that either 
sex may be taken in 1948 in a 10-county irea surrounding Conesus Lake. 
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WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --POPUL..TIONS-~Continued 





SCHORGER, A. W. Changing wildlife conditions in Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
Conservation Bulletin 13(6): 53-60, June 1948. . ; 

"Civilization has eliminated a number of wildlife species and reduced the 
population of others, but some are more abundant than before." The fisher 
and mirten were exterminzted by trapping. Moose and elk are now extinct. 
Waterfowl hive decreased in number due to drainage of marshes and to over- 
shooting. The deer and muskrat have increased. The rapid increase in the | 
deer is out of proportion to their food and thus constitutes one of the chief 
problems in game manigement. Wisconsin has undergone changes so great, due 
to clearing the land for farming and through lumbering, that it is impossible 
to restore some of the wildlife. ‘Yise minagement is required to maintain 
what is left.--M. Alberts 


VOGT, 'VILLIAM. North Americzn animals threatened with extinction. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pnges 106- 
110. 1948. ; 

A discussion of the limited efforts of 3 government agencies to s2ve bout 
40 species of rire or otherwise threatened mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes. They need the interest of the people of America. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --PROTECTION 





B\RSKE, PHILIP. Let's play the game.-. The Ohio Conservation Bulletin 
12(11): 16-18, illus. November 1948. 

This is 2 detailed discussion of game law violntion and of ways for 
decreasing it. “ever in the history of American outdoor sports has there 
been such a tremendous 2nd flagrant series of game law violntions throughout 
the country 1s there wis lest year." 


BUTTIXOFER, JOHANN. International conference for the protection of nature. 
286 pages, illus. Provisional International Union for the Protection of 
Nature. Acting Agency: Swiss Leasue for the Protection of Nature, Basle. 
December 1947, 

Those interested in wildlife will want to rea? the proceedinses of this 
informal conference, held at Basle from June 30th to July 7th, 1946. "..... 
the participznts c-me to the unanimous conclusion the on active orgznization, 
widely internationil, and representative in chirecter, adequitely financed 
and with adequrte terms of reference, should be crextec in order to facilitate 
the co-operation of national societies concerned with the protection of 
nature andjScenery."--t, Alberts 


COOLIDGE, H\ROLD J. New horizons in internztionel conservetion. Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 142-157. 1948. 

The author emphasizes (1) the importance of supporting wildlife conservation 
at 4 forthcoming international conferences, (2) the importance of "The Convention 
on Nature Protection 2nd Wildlife Preservition in the Western Hemisphere", 

(3) the need for conserv-tionist members on the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, (4) the need for protecting an@ preserving significant erens and objects 
by 211 countries, 2nd (5) the need for estrblishing an “Internitionel Survival 
Office" to cooriinate informtion on and recommenda sction for the benefit of 
vanishing species of fauna and flora. 
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“TILDLIFE (GENERAL) --RESE.RCH 





BODE, I.T. Is wildlife research paying its way? Transactions of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 18-30. 1948. 

The ruthor believes thot it is. “ildlife administrators from 1 majority 
of the states supply him with confirming examples. 


LEOPOLD, \LDO. Why and how resenrch? Transactions of the Thirteenth 
North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 44-48. 1948. 

"The primary purpose of wildlife research is, in my view, to develop and 
expand this understanding of the biotic drama. It must, of course, contrive 
also to keep wildlife on the map, in good quantity, and in as much diversity 
as possible.” Three criteria of deep-digging research are (1) "..... 
continuous yearly banding 2nd censusing of sample populations....." (2) "..... 
continuous yesrly age and sex classification of populations and bres.....", 
and (3) "..... physiolegicenl exploration....." 


. LLINSDALE, JEAN M. The Frances Simes Hastings N-tural History Reservation, 

1937-1947, 23 pages. 1947. 
This reservation of 1600 acres in the Santa Lucia Mts., Monterey Co., 

California is mancved by the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University 
of California. The original purposes were "1. To preserve an area in 
California's coastal region where n-tive plants and animals may live undisturbd- 
ed by human use of the iand. 2. To provice for continuous study of vertebrate 
animals, especially their numbers and relationships to their surroundings, 
eooee” The ruthor includes yearly summries of activities from 1940 to 1947. 
A large number of people hve worked at the reservation and more thin 30 
publications have pertained to it. 


SHOEM\KER, C’RL D. The congressional 2ttituce toward research. 

Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 31-44 
1948. 

The sections entitled "Failures of Rese orch” and "Practical Wildlife 
Research" give examples that are background for the suthor’s conclusion that 
"The best research comes from the scientist who keeps his head in the clouds 
of inquiry ond his feet on solid ground." 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --STOCKING 





LEHMANN, V. W. Restocking on King Ranch. Transactions of the Thirteenth 
North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 236-239. 1948. 

On the large King Ranch in southern Texis exotic game birds 2nd mammals 
have been released for many years without outstanding success. In contrast, 
native turkeys and bobwhites have been transplanted with good results. 
"Selective predator control, habitat improvement, research, 2nd regulation of 
human harvest are the real pillars of game management on King Ranch. 
Restocking of adapted species, however, hes been 2 valunble technique." 


~1l3~ 
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WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --STOCKING--Continued 





SKIFF, J. V. Is there a place for stocking in game management? Transsctions 
of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 215-227, illus. 
1948, 

The author, using the pheasant as an example, discusses stocking 2s 2 means 
of introducing new species; the roles of stocking during periods of normal 
abundance and periods of low population; stocking for the gun; and the quelity 
of stocked birds. He believes thit both stocking and habitat improvement have 
a place in game manngement. 


STUDHOLME, ALL\N T. A bird in the bush is wrth two in the hand. Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Puges 207-213. 1948. 

A summary of game stocking in the United States. Introduction of a few 
species in suitable habitats has been successful. Examples are ringnecked 
phersant, Hungarian partridge, Cannda goose, whitetailed deer, and beaver. 

Most attempts at introduction have failed. 


WILDLIFE (GENZRAL) --VALUES 
(See also YILDLIFE (GENERAL) --H.RVESTS, Leedy) 





CAH\L\NE, VICTOR H. Parks and people. Nationnl Parks Magnzine 22(93): 
12-19, illus. April-June 1948. 

An account of the recreational significance of National Parks and other 
wild areas and of the interests that would destroy them for the sake of 
exploiting mineral, game, timber, or other resources. 


AMRACH, CHARLES A., and LEEDY, DANIEL L. A recent evaluation of Ohio's 
wildlife resources. Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife 
Conference. Pages 508-520, illus. 1948. 

"\ study of the wildlife resources of Ohio was mide by means of the 
hunter questionnaire, an intensive 15-county survey of business establishments, 
analysis of fur-dealer reports and various other sources of pertinent data. 

The study reverled thatthe rggregnte value of products produced from wild- 

life resources during 1946 wis at least $14,486,000 and thet the money expended 
for hunting and fishing amounted to $61,043,000." The principal recipients 

are small businesses and others who citer to hunters and fishermen. The 
primary producers of wildlife, principslly landowners, receive very little. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF ST.TISTICS. Canada 1948; the officirl handbook of 
present conditions and recent progress. 266 pares, illus. Dept. of Trede 
and Commerce, Ottawn, Canads. 25¢ 

Among the score of chapters re ones of 6 pages each on fisheries and furs. 
Canade has nearly 60 kinds of food fishes. The total value of all fisheries 
products marketed in 1945 was more than 113 million dollars. The total 
number of pelts taken in 1946 was more than 7$ million and their value more 
than 435 million dollars. Muskrat and mink each contributed about one-quarter; 
beaver and foxes each about one-sixth of the total value. These figures include 
the take from fur farms. 
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WILDLIFE (GENER‘.L) --VALUES --Continued 





LEEDY, DANIEL L., and DAMBACH, CH:RLES A. An evaluation of Ohio's 
wildlife resources. The Ohio Division of Conservation and Natural Resources, 
Wildlife Conservation Bulletin No. 5. 18 pages, illus. July 1948. 

This bulletin is, in prrt, 2 revision and condensation of Dambach and 
Leedy's "A Recent Evaluation of Ohio's Wildlife Resources", which is. 
abstracted on page 14. More than-71 million dollars was spent on hunting and 
fishing in Ohio-in 1947. Most of the hunting pressure wes on Sa at 
pheasants, fox squirrels, and gray. squirrels. . 


MAMMAIS--FAUN‘S & MANUALS 





DALQWEST, WALTER Y, Mammals of “eshington. University of Kansas 


" publications, Museum of Natural History 2: 1-444, illus. April 9, 1948. 


The .uthor's field work was done from 1936 to 1940. In this report he 
emphrsizes ecology more than taxonomy, and has rather detailed accounts of 
physiographic provinces, distributional sxress, climate and vegetation, 
life-zones, and geologic history. He speculntes on the emigrational history 
ana later histribut ionsl history of the mommals; and in the account of the 
species and subspecies writes mostly of their habits and distribution. There 
are approximately 75 distribution meps, 60 photos of the country and of mammals, 
and 240 items in the bibliography. Herold E. Broadbooks reviewed "Mammals of 
Washington" on pige 305 of the Ausust 1948 Journal of Mammalogy. C. C. Sanborn 
reviewed it on page 525 of the October 1948 Ecology. . 


MORRIS, R. F. The land mammals of New Brunswick. Journal of Mammology 
29(2): 165-176. May 1948, 

The miterial vresented under "Accounts of Species" shows that there have 
been marked changes in abundance and distribution of several species: during 
the past 100 years. Most changes rre attributec to factors associatel with 
land use and settlement, but it is pointed out thet some shifts occurred before 
the advent of white man. ‘%f the larger carnivores, the cougar, wolf, and 
wolverine hive disappeared, and the lynx may be on the verge of extinction. 
The bear and bobcat are common. Marten, fisher, 2nd. otter are now limited to 
remote pirts of the province, appirently as a result of over-trepping. sk 
Beaver, skunk, and raccoon sre incrensing. Caribou have disappesred, but white- 
tailed deer hive become common.--Lloyd W. Swift. 


WETZEL, R. Me. Additional records of Illincis‘mammols. Transactions of 
the Illinois State Acndemy of Science <0: 228-233. 1947. 

These records heve accumulsted since the publication of "Mammals of Illinvis" 
by Walter L. Necker ond. Doneld M. Hatfield, in 1941 (Bul. Chicngo Acad. Sci. 
6(3): 17-60. May 1941). 
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MAMMALS --POPULATIONS 





CAHALANE, VICTOR H. The status of mammals in the U. &. National Park 
system 1947, Journal of Mammalogy 29(3): 247-259, illus. August 1948. 

A discussion of the status of about 30 of the more important mammals. that 
inhnbit the larger parks and monuments, brsed lorgely on reports from field 
personnel. Although the majority of mammols 1re present in normal numbers,. 
there are problems. Some of these are enused by artificial boundary and crea 
inadequacies, some by contacts with man, both inside and outside the parks, 
and some by forage shortages, especially for elk and mule deer. The 8 most 
urgent problems «re listed.--Lloyd W. Swift. 


MOHR, C’.RL O. Major fluctuations of some Illinois mammal populations. 
Transictions of the Illinois State Academy of Science 40: 197-204, illus. 1947, 
The mammals discussed are gray. fox, groundhog, Norway rat, opszssun, 
Pennsylvania meadowmouse, prnirie meadowmouse, raccoon, red fox, and skunk. 
M. Alberts. 


MAMM.LS--BIG GA’E (GENERAL) 
(See 2lso “fILDLIFE (GENERAL)--POPUL.TIOWS’, Macias) 





COSTLEY, R. J., and others. .Wildlife, . resource of the range. Pages 243- 
248 in "Grass; the yearbook of agriculture, 1948." Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, De C. 1948. %2,00. ; 

The authors discuss the effect on the western range of big game, rodents, 
and rabbits; how wildlife ind livestock get along together; and the effect on 
wildlife of chinges in the range. 


RIORDAN, LAURENCE E. The sexing of deer and elk by airplane in Colorado. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 409- 
428, illus. 1948. 

Colorado has used srirplanes for 9 years in mmiging its bic gnme herds, 
particulorly for sex-rmtio cetermination in mule deer and elk. The author 
discusses equipment and.methods, pilot skill, we ther, light conditions, 
snow cover, terrain inc flight techniques, anc fiele anplication of the method. 
"The skill of the pilot is the most important single factor in the work." 


SCOTT, WALTER E. Methods of controlled public hunting in the United States 
ané Canada. The Journal of Wildlife Management 12(3): 236-240. July 1948. 

Controlled hunting is now importsnt in preventing over-shocoting and over- 
concentrations of hunters in the western stites, and locnlly elsewhere. Big 
game herds needing reduction may be reduced in this wiy. Controlled hunting 
may solve special problems and may improve hunting generally. . 
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MAMM/.LS--BIG G’\ME (DEER) 
(See also “'ILDLIFE (GENER\L)--POPUL.TIONS, Perry) 





\LDOUS, C. M. Control of deer irruptions in Nevada. U.S. D..I., Fish 
andi ildlife Service, Special Scientific Report’ No. 57. 16 pages, illus. 
September 1948, 

From 1941 to 1947 2 study was made to determine what could be done to 
prevent deer irruntions in the Intermountain Region. The study wis undertaken 
by the Forest Service and the Fish ana Wildlife Service on the Nevada National 
Forest near McGill, Nevada. “In order to be able to prevent deer irruptions, 
the first requisite is to be able tc recognize the onrly: stages of browse 
feterioration on the species used by the deer.” "/.s soon as range degradation 
is noticed, the second stare of action is to immediately start a move for 
reducing the deer and possibly some livestock from the range in question." 
"Thirdly, it is necessary to make 2 good range appraisal to determine to what 
extent the deer and livestock compete for the fornge and to whxt extent 
either or both shoulée be reduced." "The fourth step is to educate the 
public....." Me Alberts 


ALDOUS, SHALER E., 1nd SMITH, CL.RENCE F. Fall and winter food habits of 
deer in northeastern Mimesota. U. S. D. I., Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Wildlife Lezflet 310. 10 pngcs, illus. ‘ucust 1948, Free. 

Contents of 21 deer stomachs taken in the fall of 1936 7nd 51 stomachs 
taken in the l-te winter of 1936-37 are listed. Another list shows the 
availability of browse species and their use in the Jonvick deer yard. 

"Tne browse species that form the c¢renter pirt of the winter food sre those 
now most 2vnilable but not thoSe of frentest nutritive value." "Many of 
the choice browse species are either uncommon or cre becoming unavailable 
because of henvy browsing in previous years." “Balsam fir..... is not 
capable of maintaining the deer in good health." “Maple brush is the mos 
available of the choice browse species in this irea." "Variation in 
cevailesblility of certain browse species in the different deer concentration 
erounds indicstes that management prectices must be developed for limiteé 
areas." 


ALLEN, GEORGE ". The management of Georgia deer. The Journsl of 
Wildlife Management 12(4): 428-432, illus. October 1948. 

A. reBume“of conditions in recent yenrs. Overpopulation and semi- 
domestication sre previlent in the South Georgia population of Virginia 
white-trils. In North Georgia, deer hnive been stocked from the North, “est, 
and South, ane protection is the principal minagement problem. On the 
Coastal Islands there is starvation, no hunting pressure, and competition 
with other species. Deer management in Georgia now includes the following 
practices: (1) trapping and redistributing native stock, (2) managing hunts 
in newly acquired areas, (3) research on food habits and ecology, (4) better 
public education, and (5) cooperative management among private landowners. 
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M\MMALS--BIG GAME (DEER) --Continued 





ALLEN, JOHN M. Four thousand whitetails can be wrong. Outdoor Indiana 15(2): 
2-3, illus. February 1948, 

Between 1934 and 1942 a total of 296 deer were released in Indiana, 
principrlly in the south-centml part of the state. By the fall of 1944 there 
were an estimated 1200 and the herd had invaded unstocked counties; and by 


December 1947 there were 4000. There sre believed to be about 4 does for every . 


buck. Deer 2lso are drifting in from Michigan. Indiana deer should be 

managed through orderly harvesting of the annucl surplus. Since 2 lerge 

portion of the herd is on state-owned property, hunter control can be relatively 
ensy--but there ure other problems, One of the important ones is to educate 

the potentinl hunters. 


‘NONYMOUS. ‘Jyoming deer-- tronhy game of the Jest. “Jyoming Wild Life 
12(7); 4-11, 36-39, illus. August 19:8. 

Population studies show that deer sre on the increase in Wyoming. The 1947 
harvest was 18,752 anc was estimated worth $710,468. "Management of ‘Jyoming 
deer today is working toward the reduction of competition between deer ind elk 
on winter range by opening the deer sensons in critical areas for 1 longer 
and later autumn season."--M, Alberts 


CH.PMAN, FLOYD B., and LEEDY, DANIZL L. The 1947 deer hunt at 9 glance. 
The Ohio Conservation Bulletin 12(2); 18-19, illus. February 19:8. 

This was Ohio's fourth recent deer seison and the first in northerstern 
Ohio since 1903. In northeastern Ohio deer of ll ages aned both sexes were 
taken to allevinte crop damage and highway travel hazards. In 8 counties 
there was an estimated kill of 25% of the population. Most of the deer were 
in good physical condition. 


COSTLEY, RICH\RD J. Crippling losses among mule deer in Utah. Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 451-457. 1948. 

An area of nearly 480,000 acres in the Dixie National Forest was studied 
in 1940. Extensive and intensive observations, totwling 241 man-dnys, led to 
the following conclusions: (1) where bucks only were hunted 42% of the deer 
killed were left on the range; (2) where any age or sex could be taken 25% 
of those killed were left. 


CRAMER, H. T. J. Harvest of deer in Wisconsin. Transactions of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 492-508. 1948. 

The author outlines the history of white-tailed deer in ‘Jisconsin. In 
the early part of the century the populetion was low; but by 1935 it had in- 
creised to where there was general overbrowsing of deer yrrds. Since then 
many deer hive stirved nearly every winter, 2nd there has been increasing 
damage to farm crops and to forest reproduction. In 1943 an open sexson which 
included antlerless deer in the north helped to alleviste-this situation. Buck 
seasons (except in agricultural counties) since then have allowed it to become 
Serious again. In 1946 nnd 1947, controlled hunts of antlerless deer on the 
Necedah National Wildlife Refuge showed that concentrated hunting is necessary 
in some places to reduce the deer population to where the land will support 
it. Public opinion is largely against drastic reduction; but the Conservation 
Department believes it is the only way to save the stnte’s deer herd. 
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MAMMALS--BIG G’ME- (DEER) --Continued 





DASMANN, “WILLIAM P. A critical review of range survey methods and their 
application to deer range management. California Fish and Game 34(4): 
189-207. October 1948. 

The author discusses forage inventories, range condition surveys, and 
foraze utilization checks as they-apply to western Geer. He concludes that 
"The deer range manager should aim at adjustment of stocking to a. level it - 
which the vegetative cover and/or the soil mantle will not be damaged in ony 
but the poorest growth years. It is believed the most direct and reliable 
method of ceer population control is one based on utilization checks of 
intensity of cropping key plant species on key areas....." There is a list 
of about 40 references. 


H\UGEN, ARNOLD 0. Bow ‘'n' arrow hunting-=good conservation. Transactions 
of the Thirteenth North American ‘lildlife Conference. Pages 459-464. 1948. 
Most of the nation's bow hunting is done in Michigon and "Jisconsin. “In 
Michigan alone the sport has crown from 194 archers in 1937, the first year 
of a special season, to 7,700 bow hunters in 1947." It provides @ maximum — 
of sport at little cost to the deer population. Crippling losses are very low. 


McCAIN, R'.NDAL. A method for measuring teer range use. Transactions of 
the Thirteenth North “\merican Wildlife Conference. Pages 451-440, illus. 1948 
"This is an account of one of the methods used by the Interstate (California 
and Oregon) Deer Herd Committee to collect basic management data." It consists 
of making sample counts of pellet groups. The studies were started in 1945 
with the nim of mensuring the number of deer on more than 300,000 acres. 
Sampling pellet groups has shown that this herd congregates on 2 sreas 
totaling about one-quarter of the winter range. "The total deer population 
computed from the pellet group counts was found to be in close egreement 
with population estimates based on road strip counts and migration tract 
counts." 


WARD, L. W. Decline in deer mortalities. “est Virginia Conservation 
12(7): 9-10. October 1948. . 

This is ~ compilation of conservation officers’ deer mortality reports for 
the fiscrl yerr ending June 30, 1948. There is 1 table showing the causes 
of deer mortality and its couty distribution.--M. flberts 


WEBB, WILLI'M L. Environmental analysis of a winter deer range. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 442- 
449, illus. 1948. 

The range snalyzed comprises -bout 4,000 acres of Huntington Wildlife 
Forest Experiment Station in the Adirondacks of northern New York. The winters 
are long, cold, and snowbound. During the winters of 1938 to 1943 the white- 
trailed deer concentrated on about 30% of the forest nrea--where there was good 
coniferous cover ind little food. Outside the concentration the area had low 
coniferous cover and a high food rating. 10 species of woody plants provide 
the bulk of the food. Forest types and topography have . significant effect 
on food ane cover ratings. 
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M\MM.LS--BIG GME (ELK, ‘NTELOPE, ETC.) 





B’RKER, ELLIOTT S. Antelope comeback. Field & Stream 53(4): 26-27,121-123, 
illus. August 1948. 

Trapping antelope for transplanting was becun in New Mexico in 1957. By 
1942 more than 50 new herds were started within the state. The population has 
been built from about 1700 in 1916 to over 30,000 at the present time. There 
are 65,000 squzre miles of antelope habitat, and it is the intention of the 
New Mexico Game Department to repopulate it all. The suthor describes the 
Cevelopment of trapping methods and mentions limiting factors in antelope 
environment. 


MITCHELL, GLENN E., and LAUCKH’.RT, J. BURTON. Management of the Yakima 
Rocky Mountain elk herd. Transactions of the Thivtoemsn North American 
"wildlife Conference. Pages 401-406. 1948. 

In 1913, 42 cow and 8 bull elk were planted in this area on the east slope 
of the Cascades in Washington. By 1927 the herd increzsed to where the 
hunting of bull elk was allowed. Since then the range deteriorated and conflict 
arose between sportsmen and ceattlemen. The Forest Service and the Stte 
Game Department st orted working out an orderly plan of mansrement in 1943. 

Both stockmen 2nd sportsmen cre its strong supporters. The range is improving. 


MUNNS, E. N. Further note on the Europenn wisent. Journal of Mammlogy 
29(3): 300-301. August 1948, 

The author supplements Richard Glover's article on page 333 of the November 
1947 Journal of Mammalogy (nbstractecd on pace 9 of ‘Jildlife Review No. 54). 
He tells what happened to the Bialoieza Forest herd during Yorlé ‘inr II. It 
now numbers 19 animils. A herd of 25 animals in Silesix did not suffer during 
the war. 


SUMNER, LOELL. An air census of Dall sheep in Mount McKinley National 
Park. The Journal of “ildlife Management 12(3): 302-304, illus. July 1948. 

On June 2, 1947 an nir census was made to supplement the ground observations 
of Dr. Adolph Murie. 418 sheep were counted in 4 hours of flying. 180 
animals known from Murie's ground count were misse@. The air census is 
considered a useful tool in checking changing conditions. 


MAMMLS --FURBE..R 335--Goner21) 





ASHBROOK, FR.NK G. Fur ferming for profit. Revised. 429 pages, illus. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Now York. 1948. %4.00. 

Fur farming has followed the early exploitrtion of wild fur resources 
without 1 conspicuous intermedinte stage of manogement under ncturel conditions. 
The muskrat is an exception becnruse it is not profitably reised in captivity 
and becnuse it responds to management in the wild. The book @enls primrily 
with fox and mink forming, but there are discussions °~f the other common fur 
animals. More than 50 pages are devoted to benver and muskrat farming. 
Directions are given for trenping and transporting live animals. 

Hartley H. T. Jackson reviewed this book on page 304 of the August 1948 
Journal of Mammalogy. 
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MAMMALS--FURBE’.RERS (GENER’.L) --Continued 





\SHBROOK, FRANK G. Fur--an importent wildlife crop. Transactions of the 
Thirteenth North /merican ‘/ildlife Conference....Pares 465-474, illus. 1948. 
The annual raw fur cron in the United Strtes is worth more than 100 million 
dollars. ‘bout 15% of thi’ ces to fur formers who proéuce silver foxes «nd 
minks. The sunply of wild fur has decressed grently since 1910, uni there 
is need in many stites for population inventories 2nd for restorstion and 
manarement. Such work is very pcorly financed, sinee the trepping population 
pays 2n average of less than 42 doll«r spiece for licenses. Louisisnns, the 
lergest fur-producinz state has an annusl income of $200,000 for finnncing 
fur restoration :nd management. This comes:principally from a severcnce 
tex on furs snd from furs taken on strte ecme preserves. Other states micht 
well use some of the same methods. 


LEEDY, D.NIEL L. Ohio's fur seal he Ohio Conservstion Bulletin 12(2): 
14-15. Februzry 1948, ' , 

The suthor summirizes the a of pelts handle’ by Ohic fur declers 
from 1938 to 1947. They ivernged more thin 900,0°92 yesr. At least 10% 
more re believed to have been boucht by out-of-stzte dealers. The pelts 
taken during the 1946-1947 sesson brought 1 2/3 million dollers. 75% of the 
pelts were muskrat. 


LEEDY, D’NIEL L. Ohio's 1947-1948 fur crop. The Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin 12(11): 30-31. November 1948. 

Ohio is one of the leadine fur-producing states. During the 1947-1948 
se1son avproximately 600,000 pelts were purchs:sed by Ohio dealers from 
hunters ind trappers. This was only two-thirds the aversge for the preceting 
10 years. Muskrats mde up 80% of the tctal catch, coons 10%. Actusl 
populations, westher, and economic conditions .11 «ffect the yenrly viriations. 
The pelts sold in 1947-19418 brought 1'2/3 million. 


MAMM/.LS--FURBEARERS (BE/.VER) 








HENSLEY, \RTHUR L., and FOX, B. C. Experiments on the manszement of 
clormdo River bex ver. Californin Fish and Game 34(3): 115-151, illus. 
pe 1948, 

The suthors report on the study which California and Arizona made curing 
the period 1943-1947.° Surveys to cetermine density °f populsticn end to 
eveluste the effects of cropping were made each year slong the portion of the 
river between the two states. It was found that “Hirvesting beaver ona 
per pelt basis proved more satisfactory than on ~ basis of salaried trappers. 
Equipment. purchrsec by the states mide it possible to maintrin a higher 
efficiency in the tripping activity by reducing the loss in trapped snimals 
and damage to nelts. Systematic trcopping requires close supervision or the 
animals will not be croppe® to the best odvantare or in the predetermined 
numbers." "The fact that this program his been more than self sustaining, 
yielding a substantial profit credited to the perticipating states, justifies 
continuance of the manigment study."--1'. Alberts 


oiitin: 
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MAMMALS --FURBE’RERS (BEAVER) --Continued 





SIMON, J’MES R., and BROWN, ROBERT C. Castors and castoreum. Wyoming Wild 
Life 12(6): 14-16, illus. June 1948. 

Whilethe pelts from the beaver sre of greatest value, the be:vas musk 
glands, hive some com@rical value. The secretion from the ¢land, castoreum, 
is used in blending perfume, in the making of patent medicine, «nd for scents 
to lure animels into traps. The @ried gland brought from $5.50 to $7.00 
per pound 1s of May, 1947.--M. Alberts ; 


MAYMLS--FURBEARERS (MUSKR\T) 
See also WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --MAN' CEMENT, Provost) 





BROHN, ALLEN, and SHiNKS, CH’.RLES E. Incisor width as an age criterion in 
muskrits. The Journnl of Wildlife Management 12(4): 437-439, illus. ' 
October 1948. 

Incisor widths were measured in 283 Missouri muskrots. There was sc much 
overlap in adults and sub-adults ".....that this method cannot be used to 
sepnrate the are classes of ‘Missouri muskrots." 


DOZIER, HERBERT L. Estimating muskrat populations by house counts. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pnges 372- 
589, illus. 1948, 

Reprinted as Fish and Wildlife Service Wildlife Leaflet 306, which was 
abstracted on pege ll of Wildlife Review No. 54. 


ERRINGTON, PAUL L. Environmental contrcel for increasing muskret production. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth North /.mericzn Wildlife Conference. 
Pages 596-605. 1948, 

In Iowa the muskrat has a fair ability to adapt itself to environmental 
changes. Ultimitely, however,it is limited by witer; s° manipulnticn of 
water will alwzys be one of the principal techniques in muskrat mansecement. 
The suthor reviews the use of dams, ditches, cultivation of bottom soil and 
Other means of producing useful marsh vegetation; the direct effect of water 
levels; the interrelations cf muskrats, cirp, livestock, and waterfowl; 
effects of crowding; and other factors. He cites more than 40 articles. 


FIELD, “JILLI\M HE. Muskrats and muskrat farming. Wisconsin Conservation 
Bulletin 13(8): 9-13, illus. Aucust 1948. 

There re now 340 areas licensed as muskrat farms in Wisconsin. Their 
size varies from a few acres to several thousand acres. Sites can be meade 
suitable for muskrat farming by plugging ditches in abandoned drainage 
districts, diverting woter courses, constructing dykes, crecging Citches and 
 n0Ols.--M. Alberts 
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MAMMALS --FURRE’.REPS (COYOTE & FOYES 
(See also BIRDS --H KS & OWLS, Scott) 





BENNITT, RUDOLF. The coyote bounty system in Missouri, 1936-1947. 
Transeetio ns of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pnees 3l4- 
521, illus. 1948. , 

"The number, distribution, and cost of coyote bounties in } pSeecttttlaiaiss 
have increased rapidly in the 12 years from 1936 throush 1947." "..... 
complaints of damage have continued to increase;-so has the population of 
coyotes." "It is virtually certain that there is no relation between total 
numbers %f coyotes and amount of dam:ce." "The tounty system cost the 
counties xbout $350,000 in 1947--five menor the cost of the extension-trapper 

system that aims at damereecontrol throush former cooperntion rather than the 
killing of lerge numbers." 


BR’.DLSY, BEN O. Rabies ane fox contol. New York St:te Conserv-tiocnist 
5(2): 14-15. October-November 1948, 

An epidemic of rrbies that beron in 1945 ond had snrend to 20-counties by 
1948 is the most sericus on reerrd in New York State. Durine that period 
285 rabid dogs, 7&4 rabid foxes, =nG 886 rovid cattle were identified. The 
Conservation Dep rtment tranped 3600 foxes (reat and eray) from October 1946 
to March 1948. At first they were t:ken in 2 zone surrounding the known area 
of infecticn; but with its continued spreid they are now being trapped 
intensively immedintely «round small infected ares. 


CAHALANE, VICTOR H. Predators ond people. National Perks Magazine 22(95): 
S12, illus. Octobd egeRenenber 1948, 
yt mammals are is interesting and therefore as entitled to a place 
the Nationel Parks .s sre other mammils. The suthor reviews the history 
of coyotes in Yellowstone and wolves in Mt. McKinley Park, and shows their 
importance in controlling populations of other species. They do not 
exterminate them, nor @co their own numbers become unduly large. 


E.DS, RICHARD BR. Ectoparasites from a series of Texas coyotes. Journal 
of Mammelogy 29(3): 268-271. s.ucust 1948. 

2280 parasites were taken from 90 young 1nd sdult coyotes (Canis latrans). 
290 parasites were tiken from 8 wolves (Canis nicer rufus). Several of the 
pirasites sre vectors of endemic typhus, sylvatic placue, spotted fever, 


tularemia, and other diserses. The coyotes were-leavily infested with fleas, 


lightly with ticks. The wolves were heavily infested with ticks, lichtly 
with flens. 
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M.MM.LS--FURRBEARERS (COYOTE & FOXES) --Continued 





PRESNLL, CLIFFORD C. Applied ecology of predation on livestock rinses. 
Journal of Maman logy 29(2): 155-161, May 1948. 

The western range is estimated at 728 million acres of mnoultivites land 
supporting approximately 19,300,000 animel units of livestock 2nd 9,000,000 
animal units of big geome (1 animal unit= 1 cow, 5 sheep, etc.). Wolves and 
erizzly bears have been eliminated from the livestock nreas, but coyotes hive 
persisted and expanded in distribution nd possibly slso in numbers. Thus the 
coyote is the primary predator affecting the western livestock ineustry snd 
big «nme herds. Animal loss by predation to 111 western livestock is estimited 
between 1,5% and 2% and as of 1944 represented about 20 million doll«rs. 
Except for the Texas coyote-free area, predator control has been 2 “hold-the- 
line" proposition. This results in .2n 2nnual expenditure of 3 million dollars 
in control costs, which yields sbout 2 million doll«rs.in fur, while a 
livestock loss of 20 million is sustainec. The author believes that coyotes 
enn be eliminited, and th:t this would be proper and profitybdle on selected 
livestock end geme ranges. However, coyote-livestock-rodent-rame relationships 
are so complicnted the the wisdom of generml elimination of the coyote is 
debatable.--Lloyd WY. Swift 


RORINSON, WELDON B, Thallium :nd compound 1080 impregnated stctions in 
coyote control. The Journal of Wildlife Wansrement 12(3): 279-295. July 1948. 
Coyote control on miny stock ranges is hindicanped by poor control in the 
winter. To remedy this experiments were berun in 1937 by the U. S. Biological 

Survey. Most of the -reas chosen for exrerimentsition were lambing founds. 
Thallium was usec at a large number of stations in Wyoming ind Colorado 

between 19357 and 1945; 1080 was used in Colornco, Idch», and Nevada from 

1945 to 1947. The stztions were usuxlly the carcass of 1 sheep or horse 
impregnated with poison 2nd pliced in cxyote rumimys late in the fll. The 
stations were completely destroyeec in the spring. Sheepmen's reports indicated 
75% or more reductions in losses. Mony @erd eoyotes were founc. Mast of 

the mortality from pcisone* ciressses rpperred to be in coyotes ind miy;pies. 
That 1080 is more toxic to canines than to most other tirés 2nd mamnmels has 
been shown by extensive toxicological studies. To protect mimmels other than 
coyotes it is necessary to hive the stations outside forests, sway from streams, 
and 6-10 miles anart. There is some danger of secondsry poisoning and there 
are other serious handicsps; but so far 1060-imprecnate? enreasses “re the most 
economical means of coyote control in rerions largely inaccessible in the winter. 


WHITLOCK, S. C. Identification of wolf, coyote, dog. Michigzun Conservation 
17(10): 6-7,15, illus. October 1948. ; : 

Law enforcement officers frequently hove to decide whether 2n 2nimil 
brought in for bounty payment is 1 wolf, 1 c»xyote, or 2 dow. *. decision is 
very difficult or impossible when the .nimol is 2 hybrid. Identifying 
characteristics (underfur, tiil, ecrs, toes, teeth, skull, weicht, and length) 
are compared in text, photos, and diarrams.--M. Alberts 
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MAMMALS--FURR=ARERS (RACCOON, ETC.) 





DOZIER, HERR=RT L. f. new eastern marsh-inhabiting race of reccoon. 
Journal of Mammalory 29(3): 286-290, illus. August 1948, — 

The author describes Procyon lotor maritimus 2s 1 new subspecies. It is 
found only in marsh arecs east of Chesapeake Bay in Deleware, Marylinc, 2nd 
Virginia. It is loenlly called marsh coon. Opinion of most loenl mrsh 
Owners and cton hunters is thet it is a serious enemy of the muskrat. 


IVEY, R. DeVITT. The raccoon in the salt marshes of northeastern Floridn:. 
Journal of Mammelory 29(3): 290-291. August 1946. 

Mats collected during 1946 2né@ 1947 revercled thet "Selt marsh raccoons 
trke aivantare of the sbun¢aint food supply expose’? on muc banks, beaches, 
and stream bottoms 2t low tide. This food is composed primrily of 
crustaceans and molluscs, With food so readily nvailable, raccoons apparently 
become adapted tx a specinlizet sche‘iule which consists of nctivity at low 
tide and imictivity at hizh tide, 2lnost without resuré for day or night." 
"During high tide, the animals were “iscovered using special beds located as 
far as a mile from the nearest dry lond."--Lloyd 7. Swift. 


STUSYER, FREDERICK if. Artificial dens for raccoons. The Journal of 
Wildlife Management 12{3): 296-301, illus. July 1948. 

In 1940 the author erecteé in Michigan 15 artificial den boxes thet were 
kept under »bservation for 7 years. Durirgg the first 2 years they were not 
used, but in the 6th yenr 2 hed litters ~n@ 1 was oceupied by . lone adult. 
Small wooded areas with many food dens appear to serve animals thet are 
active over extensive contiguous territory. 


WRIGHT, BRUCE S. Survival of the northeastern panther (Felis concolor) 
in New Brunswick. Journal of Mammalogy 29(3): 235-246, illus. Aucust 1948. 
In addition to 2. review of published material on the occurrence of the 
panther in New Brunswick, <3 recent sisht records ind track reports sre 
given. It is concluded that the species formerly thought extinct, but always 
rare, now occurs in distinct groupings in 3 major nreas. It seems to be im 
a state of equilibrium with its environment since it has persistee without 
nny noticenble chanzes in numbers. There is no record of conflict with 
domestic livestock. Absolute protection is sugzested.--Lloyd . Swift. 





MAMMALS --RODENTS 
(See also M.MM.LS--BIG G’I™, Costley « others; BIRDS--4 "KS & OWLS, Stickel & 
Stickel; VEGET’.TION--YILDLIFE PL.NTS, Curtis; Cypert & lebster) 





BA\TCHELDER, CH\RLES FOSTER. Notes on the Cannda porcupine. Journal of 
Mammalory 29(3): 260-268. Ausust 1948. 

Most of the notes are on the activities of a single femole at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire during the yeors 1929 to 1935. They include observations on 
her voice ind senses ind senercl observations on perecupine foo. 
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BRITTAN, M\RTIN R. The chipmunks of the Yosemite region. Yosemite Nature 
Notes 27(7): 92-97, illus. July 1948. 

7 species of chipmunks live in the region, each in a distinct habitat. The 
author describes them, showing their differences in drawings. 


DAVIS, D.VID E. The survival of wild brown rats on 2 Maryland farm. 
Ecology 29(4): 437-448, illus. October 1948. 

On a horse farm near Baltimore 2 study was made in 1946 and 1947 of the 
length of life of brown mts. Rats were abundant in all buildings. There was 
abundant food and a moderate number of enemies. 1036 rats were mrkec, and 
366 were recaptured. About 5% of the rats lived as long 2s one yeer. Adult 
females lived longer than adult males. 


DAVIS, DAVID E.; EMLEN, JOHN T., JR.; and STOKES, ALLEN 7’. Stucies on home 
range in the brown rt. Journal of Mammilogzy 29(3): 207-225, illus. August 1948, 

Authors’ summiry:"In order to determine the home range of brown rats, 
individuals were captured alive, marked, released, and then recaptured. The 
experiments were conducted in urban nreas in Baltimore 2nd also on 1: form." 
"Studies of the rite of increase of colonies of mts indicxte that immigration 
is a minor factor in repopulnition of in 2resa. Surveys of rat signs in blocks 
show that colonies of rats live in definite arenas of seldom more than one 
hundred feet in cinameter. Tracks of inécividual rats in fresh snow seldom 
extena more thin that cistance in any direction. Althoush rats cross alleys, 
they seldom cross streets." "Because rets travel along narrow runweys it is 
difficult to mesure the area of home ranre. These studies indicate that 
rats seldom travel more thon 100-150 feet. The extent of movement is probably 
largely dependent upon the distribution of food and harborare. Radical chenzes 
in the environment my cause extensive movements of indivicucl mts." 
--Lloyd W. Swift. 


EMMONS, C. 7., an@ “SHPURN, L. L. Histoplasmosis in wild rats. Public 
Hes lth Reports 63(44): 1416-1422, illus. October 29, 1948. 

"Typic2l strains of Histoplasma capsulstum have been isoloted from 16 feral 
rats (Rattus mrvericus) and one mouse (Mus musculus) trapped in Loudoun 
County, Virginia. No association was observed between these rodent cases and 
the previously reported human cases of the disease in this 2ren." "It is 
sugested thit the frequent occurrence of H. capsulatum in the common brown rat 
may be important in the endemicity of histoplasmosis in mary widely sepnrated 
areas of the world.” 








HILL, ELMER L., 2nd MORL’N, H\RVEY B. Evaluation of county-wide DDT 
Gusting operetions in murine ty~hus control. Public Heslth Rerorts 63(51): 
1635-1653, illus. December 17, 1948. 

"In an area where the probability of rural residents acquirins murine 
typhus fever was equal to or greater thin thot for urb2n residents, it was 
found possible to control this disease on 2 county-wide besis." 10% DDT in 
pyrophyllite was applied to rst (predominantly Rittus rattus) runs and horborases 
throughout Thomes and Brooks Counties, Georg-in in 1946 ind 1947. In the absence 
of other control measures there was a siznificant reduction in human murine 
typhus fever. This wis substantiated by comparisons with dat: from untrested 
Grady County. Dusting operations disturbed the normal ecology of rat and rat 
ectop?rasite populations. 
«26~ 
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KAIMB.CH, E. R. 
"Grass; the yearbook of agriculture, 
Washington 25,D,. C, = 

Prairie dogs,pround squirreis, pocket gophers, an¢d kangaroo rats are the ~ 
mrincipal rodents associated with rance deterioration. 


Mi. MMALS --RODENTS --Continued 
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‘and grasslond. 


Rodents, rabbits, 
1948," 


1948, 2.00. 


Pages 248-256 in 
Superintendent of Documents, 


they appear to be doing the most damere on ranges already depletes by’: 
The economics of rodent control on highly developed agricultural 


livestock. 
lands is usunlly-plain. - 


MURIE, 
illus. 


Microtus miurus oreas. 


SCHEFFER, THEO. HL 
29(1): 9-10, -illus. 

The suthor describes various types of copher- mounds, : 
The work of sophers contributes to soil formation and 
distribution.--M. Alberts 2.3 


unity of plan. 


SOVLS, LYLE K. 
and its relationship to wee ducks. 
May .1948, 


illus. 


.DOLPH, 
July-August 1948. 
The author gives a delightful account of the habits of the Toklat wakes 
Especially interesting: is the fact thet they stack 
and cure hay. for winter food, and construct epacaed in auch a2 manner as to 
evade weasels.--M.-/ m1 8 


The mysterious mouse. 


.Lberts. 


Mound construction of. the DAGHAS 4 
Jenuary-April 1948. 


Audubon 2 Pica 50(4): 


gopher. 


hones 


It is much more complex on open range lands. 





- 


202-210, 


211 with: the same 


The study was conducted at Delta, waited, during the years 1938, 1939, 


and 1940. 


In addition to- predation, information is presented on distribution 
and habitat, populntion density and cycles, life history,:and the Franklin °. 
eround squirrel'’s role as a prey species. 


The Delta Marsh was reserded as 


Torether with Tabbets 5 


The: Murrelet: 


ae 


The Franklin eround squirrel, Citellus franklinii (Sabine), © 
Journal of Meamnlogy: sa sie 125-157, 


favorable habitat for the species, and 1938 was believed. to be a period ef.::'° 


peak population. 
the habitat of the Franklin ground squirrel. 
destroyed by squirrels. 
3 years of the study 
destruction." 
problem in g¢rtain places at certain times.” Ground squirrel 


Of 206 duck nests under observation, 126, 


and concludes that 





considered and dismissed as too costly and too harmful to other animale in 
wild marsh areas,--Lloyd W. Swift. 


STICKEL, LUCILLE F. 
Ecology 29(4): 


505-507. October 1948. 


control is 


Ohservations on the effect of flood on animals. 


or 62%, were within 
25, or 19%, of the nests were 
The author states that the Delta conditions in the 
"..e.-apparently offered ideal conditions for maximum 

"....-epredation uvon duck nests is a local 


The author reports on the effects of a short-duration tase” on the Patuxent 


River bottomland, 


Maryland in July 1945. 


Collecting of..wood mice (Peromyscus 
leucopus) and box turtles (Terrapene carolina) before, during, and after the 
flood showed that "The flood had little or no effect on the size of the 
populations, end individuals showed remarkable ability to remain within Cheaee: 
home ranges a the flood.” ; ; 
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CER TNTINe pe 
See MAMMAIS--BIG GAME, Costley & others;.MAMMALS=-RODENTS. Kalmbach) 


QUAY, W. B. A technique for the automatic color marking of shrews. 
Journal of Mammalogy 29(3): 225-234, illus. August 1948. 


--MARINE 


BONNOT, PAUL, and RIPLEY, WM. ELLIS. The California sea lion census for 
1947. California Fish and Game 34(3); 89-92, illus. July 1948. 

Sea lions at the beginning of the past century lived in great herds along 
the California coast, but due to intensive hunting they were nearly exter- 
minated by the end of the century. Because of the reduced numbers the seal 
hunters moved to better fields and the herds increased again. The censuses 
for the past 2 seasons have. been taken from the air. The sea lion population 
has remained fairly stable during the past 20 years. The average for the 
5 previous surveys is a little over 7,000. A table compares the population 
on the coast of California for the years.1927, 1928, 1930, 1936, 1958, and 
1947.=--M. Alberts. 


EAST, FEN. Seal managensiit has paid dividends. Animal Kingdom 50 (6): 
188-194, illus. November-December 1947. 

The Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea are noted for their fur seals. When 
the islands were discovered there was an estimated population of at least 
4 millions. They were down to 125,000 in 1911. Since then, under careful 
regulation, they have increased to 3 millions. Only 3-year-old bachelor 
bulls are taken. 


BIRDS --REHAVICR 
(See also BIRDS--UPLAND GAME (PHEASANT), Wadkins) 


ALLEN, ARTHUR A. A new light dawns on bird photography. The National 
Geographic Magazine 93(6): 774-790, illus. June 1948. 

The author explains the use of the speed-flash camera in catching and 
recording birds in action. Pictures were taken at 1/5000 second and because 
of this great speed many difficulties had to be overcome. For example, the 
release had to be pressed before the bird was in the desired spot in order 
not to get a blank or just the bird's tail as it nena The accompanying 
photographs are excellent.~-M. Alberts. 


ODUM, HOWARD T. The bird navigation controversy. The Auk 65(4): 564-597. 
October 1948. 

The author discusses the experiments of Yeagley on the homing of pigeons 
and of Griffin and Hock with gannets released and followed by airplane and 
concludes that there is not yet sufficient evidence that birds are oriented 
in their travels by sensitivity to either the motion of the earth's rotation 
or the earth's magnetism. He considers that the homing of birds from 
territory new to them is of a speed and nature that supports the hypothesis 
that they wander until known visual references are. located.--John W. Aldrich. 
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BIRDS --COMMUNITIES 





STEWART, ROBERT E. The ecological distribution of birds. Maryland 
Naturalist 18(2): 23-29, illus. Spring 1948. 

The author lists 8 major regions of the world which are characterized by 
certain predominating groups of endemic plants or animals. "Within each 
realm, plants and animals may be found associated in an orderly pattern of 
biotic communities which are distributed in such a way as to indicate that 
climatic conditions are of paramount importance as a governing influence. 
Every climatic zone has characteristic associations of plant .and animal life 
which comprise a distinct composite community." Population studies at the 
‘Patuxent Research Refuge, Maryland, showed distinct bird types corresponding 
to distinct forest types.--M. Alberts. | 





BIRDS -~FAUNAS & MANUALS 


BOND, JAMES. Field guide to birds of the West Indies; a guide to all the 
species of birds known from the Greater Antilles, Lesser Antilles and 


Bahama Islands. 257 pages, illus. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1947. $3.75. 


Most of the book is comprised of descriptions that emphasize diagnostic 
characters and include ranges and local mames. There are more than 200 line 
drawings by Earl Poole and there are indexes to both local names and the 
accepted common names. 


GIANDON, MR. and MRS. EARL W. Birds of the Stapleton area of Wohyeeks.. 
The Nebraska Bird Review 16(1): 1-21. January-June 1948. 
This annotated list of approximately 250 species covers all of Logan 


County and part of Lincoln County. It is based on more than 30 years of stuly. 


GRISCOM, LUDLOW, and FOLGER, EDITH V. The birds of Nantucket. 156 pages, 
illus. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1948. $3.25. 

"This is the first of a series of faunal studies from areas of .Massachu- 
setts which are of exceptional interest for the variety and abundance of 
their bird life and the excellence of the historic record....." The intro- 
duction contains brief summaries of climatic factors, history, land bird 
migrants, changes in bird life, and bird problems. A well-annotated list 
of birds takes up the greater part of the book. There is a map of Nantucket, 
several attractive photos (mostly by Cruikshank) , and a bibliography of 
more than 100 titles. A review by Frederick C. Lincoln ‘is on page 194 of 
the Wilson Bulletin for September 1948. 


BIRDS --FOOD 





HARTLEY, P. H. T.- The assessment of the food of birds. The Ibis 90(3): 
361-381, illus. July 1948. 

The author coneludes that (1) there is little quantitative information 
on the food of birds, (2) a variety of ‘materials may be used in food 
studies, (3) sampling in many studies has been inadequate, (4) there is no 
one ideal method of assessment, (5) published records should be in shape 
for correlation with results of other studies, and (6) lack of fundamental 
Soe aawledge ese pronouncements on the status of most species. 
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BIRDS --MORTALITY 





TICEHURST, N. F., and HARTLEY, P. H. T. Report on the effect of the severe 
winter of 1946-1947 on bird-life. British Birds 41(11): 322-334, November 1948. 

The article summarizes the weather, the list of observers, the effects, and 
the species affected. A good many birds were found dead, and the numbers of 
many species were conspicuously reduced. Many unusual feeding habits were 
reported. Movements in response to weather were conspicuous. 


BIRDS --POPULATIONS 





RAND, A. L. Probability in subspecific identification of single specimens. 
The Auk 65(3): 416-432. July 1948. } 

Individual variation regularly occurs within subspecies and sometimes is 
sq great that a substantial number of individuals of one form are indistin- 
guishable from another form if found together during migration. No attempt 
is, made to minimize the importance of geographic variation because of its 
important relation to speciation, but caution is recommended in identifying 
individuals as belonging to a subspecies which is outside of its normal range 
without taking into consideration the probability of its being an extreme 
variant of the normal population in that locality at that time of year. 
--John W. Aldrich. 


BIRDS --VALUES 





PETERSON, ROGER TORY. Birds over America. 5342 pages, illus. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 1948. $6.00. 

The 25 essays, based on the author's experiences, are a good picture of what 
birds and birding mean to many Americans. The book is beautifully. illustrated 
with more than 100 photos--the author's choice of his many pictures. 


BIRDS --WATERFOWL , 
(See also WILDLIFE (GENERAL) --MANAGEMENT, Provost; WILDLIFE (GENERAL) -- ' 
POPUIATIONS, Perry; BIRDS--UPLAND GAME (GENERAL), Jull) 


ADDY, C. E., and MacNAMARA, L. G. Waterfowl mandgement on small areas. 
8&4 pages, illus. Wildlife Management Institute, Washington 5, D. C. 1948. 

The aim of this booklet is to stimulate and direct sportsmen in restoring 
and improving waterfowl habitat. There are 2 parts. The first deals with 
ponds and marshes as waterfowl habitat. It outlines the important environ- 
mental conditions and tells how to manage ponds by controlling water levels, 
by planting, and by controlling weed growth, rough fish, livestock, erosion, 
and predators. The second part tells how to build ponds and lakes. 
Throughout there are detailed directions by word and pictures. 


ATWOOD, EARL L. Goose management at Kentucky Woodlands National Wildlife 
Refuge. The Kentucky Warbler 24 (2): 23-27. April 1948. 

This refuge was established in 1938 between the lower Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. Ducks responded quickly to the shallow impoundments that 
covered 300 acres by 1941. Goose use began in 1940 with a decoy flock of 8 
crippled Canadas and has grown more slowly. Since 1940 increasingly large 
acreages of winter small grains and legumes have been planted, the decoy flock 
has been increased, and more and more geese have wintered. On February 28, 
1948 there were on the refuge 475 wild Canada geese. 
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BIRDS ~-WATERFOWL--Continued 





“BARNES, Wi. B. Unusual meeting ehavior, Of: a wood duck. The. Auk 65(3): 
449. July 1948. ~-..- 

It-is believed that failure of domey young wood duck to Leave an artificial 
nest box was because the inner surface of the yellow poplar lumber used for 
construction did not: afford actiman geet surface for the an amsicatt to climb 
out.--John W. Masia: 


BORELL, A E.” picmvtiest tebe record on a New Mexico duck marsh. ‘The . 
Journal of Wildlife Management 12(3): 328-350. July 1948. 

In spite of some improvement in food and: water each year fram. 1943-44 to 
1946-47 there was a decline in take on this 60-acre tract in Socorro County, 
New Mexico. Am increased take in 1947-48 appeared to be. due to ree 
environment and to a greater number of ducks in the area. 


CAMPHELL, JAMES W. The food of minneiiaasiece: sabenainattnes The Ibis 89; 
429-432. July 1947. 

The author presents data for several naan that occur also. in North 
America: white-fronted goose, mallard, gadwall, shoveler, greater eee: 
golden-eye, —— common eider, and red-breasted: merganser. 


CARTWRIGHT, B. W. The eiekeest Canadian wterfoub-tisentine grounds. 
Transactions of the. Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. - 

Pages 63-68. 1948. 

In the prairie region’ ncbhentn favoring. waterfowl production vary from 
year to year and place to place. In recent years the most dependable pro- 
duction has been in the parkland, north of the prairie. Still further north, 
many waterfowl are scattered over the vast forest and tundra regions. The 
author reviews conditions, beginning with the widespread hatch failure, due 


'. to bad weather, in 1945. The great reproductive capacity of waterfowl 


makes a quick recovery. possible after depressions in population that are 
beyond man’s control. Ducks Unlimited's appraisal of the duck population on 
the basis of late spring reports from more than 400 long-time observers 
gives a broad picture of conditions. 


COOKE, R. Bird life on the Pett Level floods, 1941-1943. British Birds 
41(3 and 4): 66-70, 105-112. March and April 1948.. 
During the summer of 1940 about 1000 acres of marshland at Pett Level; 
Sussex was flooded, mainly by letting in the sea through gaps in.the sea- 
wall. Phus it reverted to something like its primitive condition. A few 


‘@ucks and shorebirds had useé the area all along; but following the flooding 


teal, wigeon, pintail, shoveler, tufted duck; great crested grebe, black, 
common and little terns, and nerring gulls all nested for the first.time on 
record. A variety of ducks used the area during the winters. i ee 


DAY, AIBERT M. Long-range management for waned wennenctéons of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 74-81. 1948. 

Waterfowl needs are being neglected by the Federal Government, the state 
game departments, and the general public. There should be better law 
enforcement, more habitat preservation and improvement, adequate checking of 
waterfowl bags, and a better understanding of conéitions by hunters. The 
author describes recent accomplishments arising from cooperation between 
organizations interested in waterfowl. 
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BIRDS - -WATERFOWL--Cont inued 





EATON, S. W. Bird distribution along the Peace, Slave and Little Buffalo 
Rivers of Canada. The Auk 65(3): 345-352, illus. July 1948. 

Birds seen in 1940 from canoe or on short morning excursions from camp 
included relatively few ducks and geese, indicating that the large rivers 
north and west of Lake Athabasca. do not harbor many waterfowl during June and 
July.. The only concentration of ducks noticed was a flock of about 300 male 
mallards in eclipse plumage on a broad expanse of the Peace River just above 
Vermilion Falls near Red River Post. There were a few American golden-eye 
females with broods on the Peace and Slave Rivers and a female buffle-head 
with 6 young on Little Buffalo River. Several female baldpates and. mallards 
were seen on the rivers, but no young. On the Peace River was an old Canada ’ 
goose with one young, and on the Little Buffalo. ie — parties of Canada 
geese.--John W. Aldrich, 





GRIFFITH, RICHARD. Improving waterfowl habitat. Pransadtions-of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 609-617. 1948. 

The author discusses the. complexities of providing cover and food for 
waterfowl in areas subject to complete or partial control. Managing reser- 
voirs for the production of food and cover ané best utilization by wmterfowl, 
controlling grazing, and limiting the growth of undesirable marsh plants by 
burning and chemicals are some of the problems discussed. "To date no technique 
or combination of methods has been developed. that has proved to be an effective 
substitute for the high degree of productivity which cccurs on natural breeding 
grounds protected from intensive agricultural use." 


HALLER, FRANK D. Waterfowl hunting at Hovey Lake. Outdoor Indiana 15(4): 
2-5, illus. April 1948. 

For many years Hovey Lake in southwestern Indiana has wintered thousands 
of waterfowl. In 1959 the state bought this 900-acre aren. It is half refuge, 
half public shooting ground. Records of kill were kept during the past 5 
years. The author compares the kills in 1945, 1946, and 1947, and are geet 
the deta collected in 1947. 


HEIT, WILLIAMS. Texas coastal waterfowl concentration areas and their 
1947-48 wintering population. Transactions of the Thirteenth North American 
Wildlife Conference. Pages 323-338, illus. 1948. 

The wintering range has 2,350,000 acres of waterfowl habitat plus 500,000 
acres of rice. There sre half a dozen major concentration areas. A January 
aerial census showed a million and a half ducks and more than 300,w00 geese. 
Among ducks, pintails totaled nearly 900,000; redheads were next with 280,000. 
"Availability and abundance of food influenced duck movement more than gunning 
pressure.” “Geese were more susceptible to population shift due to -hunting 
pressure. large ranches and land holdings are responsible for protection and 
preservation of remaining wintering ns teeveneat 
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BIRDS --WATERFOWL--Continued 





- HENRY, -C. J. Summer on the Souris Marsh.” ‘Audubon Magazine 50 (4): 
241-249, illus. July-August 1948. © 

"Before their drainage some thirty odd years ago, the Souris Marshes were 
unsurpassed as a haven for marsh birds, and the tales by the early settlers 
of these concentrations are almost more than the mind can grasp." Resto- 
ration of the marshes was begun in 1935 by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Since then the wildlife has gradually reestablished itself. 
--M. Alberts. 


HOCHBAUM, H. ALBERT. mabiraet tiie the waterfowl erop. Transactions of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 481-491. 1948. 

The author explains in detail how in the past 2 decades wildfowling has 
deteriorated in skill and manners. He emphasizes the need for knowing the 
size of populations of different species and for knowing the size of the 
harvest and the composition of the kill as to kinds, ages, and sexes. 

There is ".....a serious lack of knowledge regarding the fundamentals of 
waterfowl life history, ecology, and management." "The real and pressing 
problem today in waterfowl conservation is the management of man himself, 

the rg sieceeiees of the harvest." 


HAHN, 2. 0. Mortality of adult and younz mallards. British Birds 
41(8): 233-235. August 1948. ' 

The author analyzed recovery data on birds ringed-up to 1946 and found 
a notable difference in length of survival of birds ringed as adults or as 
young. Recoveries of 305 adults showed an average length of survival of 
1 year.and 2 months. Recoveries of 828 young showed an average length of 
survival of 43 months. The mortality was almost entirely due to shooting. | 


HOPKINS, RALPH C. Report on B enimtts tn duck hunters. Wisconsin" 
Conservation Bulletin 13(9): September 1948. ; 

Hunting pressure on peciteasins a@ucks in Wisconsin must be reduced. 
In 1947 100% check of hunters at Horicon Marsh indicated that the kill there 
consisted largely of Wisconsin-produced birds. ".....Wisconsin marshes, lakes, 
and streams are producing sométhing less: than one-third of their potential." 
The answer to this problem seems to be to save more breeding stock by 
curtailing the kill before the height of migratiorn.--M. Alberts. 


MARLER, GEORGE. Is the trumpeter swan to remain only a refuge bird? 
National Parks Magazine: 22(95): 22-25, illus. October-December 1948. 

It ‘is estimated that by 1952 Red Rock Refuge, Montana will be supporting 
_its maximum number of swans. Human activity is preventing nesting on several 
_. lakes between: Red Rock Refuge, Montana and Yellowstone Park. "The trumpeter 

- swan problem can be solved, lastingly, only by public: education." 


MARTIN, GLENN ‘L. What'can be obtained by istpetitlion between all waterfowl- 
conservation: bodies? Transactions of the. ‘Thirteenth North American Wildlife 
Conference. ‘Pages 82-83. 1948. . 

* The author proposes ‘a’ liaison of waterfowl-conservation organizations to . 
tell the people of the country about waterfowl conditions, At present: they 
are given poor and often conflicting information. 
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BIRDS --WATERFOWL--Continued 








McNEIL, CHARLES W. A preliminary survey of parasites of eastern Washington 
waterfowl. The Murrelet 29(1); 2-4. January-April 1948. 

22 waterfowl, mostly mallards, were exdmined in the fall of 1946; 40 water- 
fowl, about half mallards, were ‘examined in the fall of 1947. Most of the 
mallards and about half of the other 9 species were parasitized. Tapeworms 
and flukes were the commonest parasites. Birds with many parasites appeared 
to be healthy. de 


SMITH, ROBERT H., and HAWKINS, ARTHUR S. Appraising waterfowl-breeding 
populations. Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. 
Pages 67-62, 1948. 

The authors outline 2 plan for a standard appraisal of breeding grounds 
that was first used extensively in 1947. This is a sampling process, not a 
total count. It is believed to be the best method for inventorying waterfowl. 


SOPER, J. DEWEY. Canada looks at waterfowl. Transactions of the Thirteenth 
North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 52-5¢. 1948. 

Canada's greatest waterfowl production is in the southern two-thirds of. the 
3 Prairie Provinces. Encroachment of agriculture has decreased the primitive 
breeding area; and drought, increasing human population, ané other factors 
have directly decreased the waterfowl population. It can never be the same _ 
again. More ard better information needs to be disseminated about current 
game conditions. The suthor describes waterfowl conditions across Canada in 
1947. 


THOMPSON, DAVID H., and JEDLICKA, JOHN. A method for correcting kill 
estimtes from waterfowl banded during the hunting season. The Journal of 
Wildlife Mahagement 12(4): 433-436, illus. October 1948. 


TINNEY, WILLIAM E. The river: the tidewnter Hudson, from the Troy dam to 
the Atlantic. New York State Conservationist 3(1): 3-5, illus. August- 
September ‘1948. 

The Hudson is an outstanding producer of: shad, striped bass,and carp, and 
contains several other species of value in sport of commercial fishing. 

It is one of the 6 major duck areas of New York state, and is currently being 
studied as a guide to future waterfowl management. 

WILLIAMS, C. S., ani ohainen: Waterfowl _pommlations and anes conditions, 
with notes on woodcock studies--summer 1948. U.S. D. I., Fish and Wildlife 
Service; and: Canada: Dept. of Mines: and Resources, Dominion Wildlife Service, 
Special Scientific Report No. 60. 186 pages, illus. December 1948. 

.This compilation of reports covers conditions from Alaska to Labrador, south 
to Utah, Nebraska, and New York. It is the work of representatives.of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Dominion Wildlife Service, Wildlife Management: 
Institute, National Audubon Society, University of British Columbia, and the 
governments of Alaska, -Utah, and New York. The authors are Robert P. Allen, 
F.-.Graham Cooch, I..McT: Cowan, Wilfed Crabbe, Walter ¥. Crissey, Floyd H.. Davis, 
Richard E. Griffith, Arthur S. Hawkins, Oliver H. Hewitt; G. H.:Jensen, Howard 
L. Mendall, J. A. Munro, Nolan Nelson, D. H. Pimlott, Robert F. Scott, Allen G. 
Smith, Robert H. Smith, J. Dewey Soper, Jerome Stoudt, C. S. Williams, and 
Bruce S. Wright. 
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BIRDS --"! .TERFOWL--Continued 





“ILSON, CHESTER S. The states’ job in migratory-bird management. 
Transactions of the Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. 
Pages 69-73. 1948. °* 

The states should do a great deal of work in education, observation, 
habitat improvement, and regulation, leaving the Fish and Wildlife Service 
relatively free to direct and coordinate the program. 


“RIGHT, BRUCE S. “aterfowl investigations in eastern Canada, Newfoundlend 
and Labrador, 1945-1947. Transactions of the Thirteenth North American 
"ildlife Conference. Pages 356-364. 1948. 

The first step in this investiection was a study of the ecology of the 
local breeding ducks of an srea of more than 30,U00 acres on the St. John 
River estusry in New Brunswick. As 2 result of this and more extensive work 
the 2uthor concludes that there is in the region ample habitat for many more 
breeders; that predation losses do not appear excessive; and that spring 
muskrat trapping, spring shooting, and floods are the main mortality factors. 
Several important questions remain at least partially unanswered. 
BIRDS -~F ISH-EA TERS 
(See also BIRDS--"/.TERFO'TL, Cooke) 





\LEX.NDER, W. B. The index of heron population, 1947. British Birds 41(5): 
146-148. Mry 1948. 

158 heronries were reported in 1947(13 less than in 1946). The decrease 
from 1946 in 104 heronries in which the population is known for one or more 
normel years was 40%. 


ALLEN, “RTHUR *°.. Sea bird cities off Aucdubon's Labrador. The National 
Georraphic Magazine 93(6): 755-774, illus. June 1948. 

The author gives an nccount of his recent trip for the National Geographic 
Society to photograph in color the eee birecs on islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Some of the birds discussed are gannets, murres, cormornnts, 
and puffins. The color photographs are outstancing.--M. ‘lberts. 


D\VIES, 0. J. H., and KEYNES, R. D. The Cape St. Mary eannet colony, 
Newfoundland. The Ibis 90(4): 538-546, illus. October 1948. 

More than 4000 pairs occupied this colony in 19359. Attempts at nesting 
on the miuinlind heve not been successful. Persecution by fishermen is the 
chief cnuse of mortrlity. 


R\NKIN, M. NEAL, ana DUFFEY, ERIC A. G. A study of the bird life of the 
North Atlantic. British Birds 41(supplementrry number): 1-42, illus. 

July 1948. 

This article is based mostly on the authors' 28 crossings (routes mapped) 
which were made minly in 1943-44, From May 1943 to April 1945 one or the 
other wis 2t sea during every month but Februnry 1944. ‘11 crossings were in 
convoys thet followed zigzag courses. Many observitions were mace from the 
air. The principal habit-ts were inshore, offshore, and pelagic. 30 species 
are discussed, with the iid of 18 distribution mans. 
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BIRDS --SHOREBIRNS 





\LEXANDER, "7. B. The woodcock in the British Isles. The Ibis 87: 512-550, 
88: 1-24, 159-179, 271-266, 427--i44; and 69: 1-28, illus. October 1945-- 
Janusry 1947. . 

Scolopax rusticols breeds clesr across northern Eurasis. The suthor ciscusses 
breeding occurrence, several aspects of breeding biolory, movements, and winter 
Cistribution. Rreeding sand winter cccurrence are tabulateé in fsreat detail 
and are clarified by mans. The information is based on nearly 1000 returns 
from 2 questionmaire submitted in 1934-35. Considerable informetion on 
behnivior may be gleaned from the wealth of data presented. There is . list of 
about 200 references. 


HALL, HENRY "\RION. “ocdecock ways. 84 pages, illus. Oxford "niversity 
Press, New York. 1946. ‘46.50. 

This entertaining bock, based on the experiences of the author, contains a™ 
erent deal of natural history. ‘At lecst 3 chepters discuss ecology and 
m-nigement: "VI. Why the woodcock merits special nrotection.”; "XI. Are there 
enourh woodeock to justify gunning?"; and "XXIII. Ecology ana conservation.” 


KNIGHT, JOHN ..LDEM. “loodecock. 161 “aves, illus. <ifred A. Knopf, 
New York. 1944, %4.9 
. book for hunters; with 2 «ocd summry of woodecck naturel history. 


MILLER, J. ROFTRT ane JE.\N T. Nesting cf the spotted sandpiper at Detroit, 
Michigan. The Auk 65(4): 558-567, illus. October 1943. 

In 1947 the suthors fount 43 vairs of spotted sandnipers nesting on 17.6 
acres cf dry meudow on Belle Isle, Detroit, Michiran. Of 55 nests, 25 were 
successful. Information is given on nest Loention ond cons struction, 
territoriasalism, ».n¢@ other behovior. 


BIRDS--UPL."D GME (GENERAL) 
(See also VEGET’TION--"ILDLIFF PL’.NTS, Huncerfori; Miller, Boll & Knott) 





JULL, "MORLEY ". Raising turkeys, ducks, ceese, enme birds. <67 prises, illus. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1947. 33.75. , 


Chapter 12, on rnising and conserving pame bires, his = section on the 
conserviticn of wild upland enme ond waterfwl. Exnch chapter hes 2 clearly 


expressed, tabular summary. 


POUSH, RICH’RD ¥. The arguments rerinst the 2nnucl stocking of :lready 
inhabited coverts with srtifically reared geome birds. Trunseetions of the 
Thirteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 228-235. 19-28. 


BIRDS --UPL'ND GME (BKORTHITE) 
(See also ILDLIFE (GENER/.L) --POPUL. TIONS, Mecias; “ILDLIFE ((°FER\L)-- 
STOCKING, Lehmann; YEGRTTION--ILDLIFE FL.NTS, Davisc on) 





BARNES, "MM. * The distribution of Incinna'’s botwhite gucil. Outdoor 
Indiana 14(7): 3-6, illus. October 19:7. 

” map shows the 2ooreceromhic resions of the strte. Each of these 11 
rerions is described with respect to gener=l conditions and bobwhite status. 
Another mop of the state shows the svern¢e kill ver hunter ver se:son between 
1940 and 1945, 
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BIRDS--UPL’.ND G1 (ROB HITE) --Continued 








DAVISON, VERNE E. New techniques to increrse bobwhites. Transactions. of 
the Thirteenth North American “lildalife Conference. Pares 282-289. 19:48, 

Food is the first essential, and natural food is much searcer than hrs 
been assumed. Bicolor lespeceza seed is an excellent food. Its concentrates 
procuction in one-eishth acre strips his kept covies in one nlace throurh the 
winter ané has multiplied? their numbers. “Hirsh, depentable porulaticns of 
quail can te wroguced economically 2s a primiry objective of lain’? meni-ement. 
This appe:rs more promising than restoraticn ws 2 by-product of croplini, 
wooeland, or pasture." 


REEVES, M. ©. Tractor vs. quiil. Outégocr Indinny 15(6): 14-15, illus. 
June 1948, 

Tf quail nre to continue 2s 2 ~sme bir? there must te “efinite manieement 
of cover to offset the effects of the use of mocern farm machinery. 


SCHULTZ, VINCENT. Vitamin . as 2 survival factor of the bobwhite gmil 
(Colinus v. virginianus) in Ohio aurinre the winter of 1946-47. The Journal 
of ‘ildlife Manarement 12(3): 251-265, illus. July 1948. 

62 bobwhites were collected from elacinted western and northern Ohio, 52 
from unglaciated southerstern Ohio. 7 -dy wei; hts anc liver weishts were 
ereater from the glaciate? rerion; hut tots] vitamin «. stored by intividuls 
from the 2 regions ¢id not ciffer sisnifieently. The vitrmin “© activity of 
4 quail foots (Pslyronum pennsylvanicum, Lespetez stipulacca,mbrosia 
artemisiaefolis, 2nd Zea mys) showed no linetr relationship to time. Vitamin 
5 @eficiency die not anperr to be a limiting factor of bobwhite curing the 
winter of 1946-47 in Ohio. 





BIRDS--UPL ND GME (PHE'S‘.NT) 





R.CH, ROY N. The effect of sexidiscriminate harvest on the coefficient 
of reproducticn in phensants. Transactions of the Thirteenth North ‘mcerican 
"jldlife Conference. Paves 521-525, illus. 1%.36. 

This article presents the mechanics of the igen thrt.".....the cisturtcnce 
of natural or normal one-to-one sex ratios of the breecing stock of cert«in 
nolysenous snecies will result in 1 modifie% capacity for reproduction.....” 


with repellent miterials with notcs on “amare to corn by phessants cnc other 
wildlife The Journal of “'ilclife Menscement 12(4): 392-398, illus. 
Octoher 1948, 

Experiments with renellents eve unsstisf-etory results with eng¢ec bires 
ane in fiel¢ tricls. "Shelled crn when serttere” orcund the fiele margin in 
A narrow trail 7: day or more before the corn cmerret from the rrounc rave 
fairly satisfactory results.’ "Phe sant ¢amere is loesl 2nd in some instninecs 
results in serious losses. ‘11 of the serious losses investirnitec sceurred 
adjacent to or in refurce arens." “Throuchout the pheisont belt as 2 whole, 
damzsre to nlantec corn by phecsants is nerlicible." 


D\MBACH, C. °., and LZEDY, D. L. Ohio stuties 
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SPENSER, DOM. Improving pheasant shocting by pleantin;: of feed 
The Ohio Oonservntion Bulletin 17(7): 14-15,18, illus. July 1948 

The author has 1 commercial wresurve of more th:n 1000 acres i 
County, New York. He has distribute series of feed patches of 
acre each over the pronerty. Ther utilize » variety of seec comb 
aimed to attreec th nheasants «ni guiil. mons the vients crow 
corn, Bile maize, rape, millet, sifulfs, kale, brussels sprouts, 
broom corn, 2nd bucihest. The suthor cs other minagenent 
but he belicves “rovision of foot ont cover are ty far the most i 
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BIRDS--UPL\ND GAME (PHEASANT) --Continued 





TVINING, HO'ARD: HJERSMAN, HENRY i; nnd MacGREGOR, YALLACt. Fertility of 
eges of the ring-necked phensant. Californian Fish and ‘Guan 34(4); 209-216, 
illus. October 1948, 

Game farm tests heve shown thst ".....one cock t2 50 hens results in ncrml 
fertility of eags." "On sn ren (Snrtain Rench) that received perhays: the 
heaviest hunting pressure in Celiforni:n in 1946 the cockehen rtic ¢rv-oed 
to 3.4 cocks to 100 hens.” "Legal huntine of cocks therefore, his little 
effect on the field fertility of rheasants in their observed Sacramento 
Yalley habitat.” 


UHLIG, HANS G. Experimental feedine of ringenecked vhersants in the 
Willamette Valley, Oregon. The Journsl of “ildlife Yanarement 1£(3); 272-279, 
illus. July 1946, 

55 12-weeks-0%lé birds were put in 11 pens (erck sn@ 4 hens in ench) in 
mid-f.ucust 19:6. Feeding exveriments were esrried on from November 2, 1946 
to January 31, 1917. The birds survive? on ereen herbage rlone (20-27% 
protein); survived and ineressea on rreen herbie and weed seeds; inf survived 


on green herbage and wheat. heat seemes t- be wreferred over weed seeds and 
ereen herb?se, salthouch the c mbination of weed sceds used in the experiment 
of better quility fcr ~heeassunt maintenance than was whent. “lith limited 


wheat or weed seeds ind sbunéant «reen herbave, the amount of sreen foot 
eaten increased 3 or 4 times. 

WADKINS, L. A. Be spe birds for ifentifiertion. The Journal of Yildlife 
Menacement 12(4): 386-391. October 1948, 

i4 dyes were testec for suitability for m:rking rin:t-nccked phessants for 
periods »f 3 months or more. 4 dyes were chosen for use: moilachite -reen, 
brillinnt screen, rhodamine B extr:, and purnie batik. They were applied in 
2 33% aleohol-66%4 water solution, The dye solution wis syrmyed on the fenthers 
with 2 hend spray sun. Rhodamine fadec the least. 


“ESTERSKOV, K’J. idopt these nhersunts. The Ohi- Conservetion Pulletin 
12(4): 14-15,19, illus. April 1948. 

The xuthor tells how the errs from nests iestr-yed by mowing xrée re 
and httched in Denmerk. He believes thet similir «ction would ony Ohio 
sportsmen. , 


PIRDS--"PL\ND CME (RUFFSD CROUST) 





MAN 
and its manszement in Ohio. The Ohic Division of patel anc Natural 
Resources, ‘Wildlife Conservation Bulletin ito. 6. 24 pises, illus. 
November 1948, ‘ 

This bulletin is intended tc familinrize Ohio sportsmen and farmers with 
the ruffed crouse and to indicxte vractices tht will help to preserve or 
restore grouse in southenstern Ohio. The authors ¢cescribe the ruffed -rouse's 
history in Ohio, distribution ani abundance, life history, food hebits, cover 
requirements, 2nd minagement (incressing food supply, cover minipulation, 
restocking, predator control, refuges, hunting), Each of 17 minsrement 
sugeestions is »nresented through 1. brief ststement nd 1 drawing. 


CH\PMAN, FLOYD B; GEZDEK, HURERT; vnc DUSTIN, EuGEIE H. The ruffed crouse 
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BIRDS --UPLAND GiM@ (RUFFED GROUSE) --Continuel 





HALL, HENRY M‘\RION. . The ruffet ermise. 21 rises, illus. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 19426. %6,50. wees 

This book, by a hunter ond for hunters, comprises orisincl observ.tions ind 
experiences of the suthor and inform ticn from other s-urces. The emphnsis is 
on huntinc, but the victure is 2 yearenaround ene. There is . che7ter on 
"Preserving and ittrecting ruffed grouse." ' 


KNIGHT, JOHN ALDEN. Ruffed »rcouse. 271 paves, illus. ‘/.lfre2 A. Kn>vf?, 
New York. agit $4.50. ‘ 

This is 2 1k for hunters who care to know more ihout their faycrite bird 
than ean een field in ks fall. The cuthor blends his experiences with 
the informetion obteined from many other hunters ind Senko, ‘ists into an entertrin- 
ing account of the bird's anata characteristics, enemies, foods, cysles, 
behavior, minavement, and huntine. 


TANNER, W.RD D., and BO"ERS, GIMINI L. J. method for traoving mile aay ea 
prouse, The Journal of “lildlife Manirement 12(3}: 330-331. July 12-: 

fy agen at the back of a wire box tran was 2 successful decoy curing the 
sprine and fll drumming perio*’s in centrel. Pennsylvinia. 


BIRDS --UPL’ ND 
(See also "ILD 





CAMB (WILD TURKEY, =7C.) 
LIPS (CENER‘L)--STOCKING, Lehm:nn) 


ar 


e..e “Ye vrnirie chickens .coomed in Michiron? Michi;an Conservation 


UANN , 
17(9) 3, illus. September 1948, 

‘The pr ie chicken ws not native to Michieain, excest »vossibly some of 
the southernmest c unties. Their home was the ~Jnins and »r iries of the 
Middle ‘lest, but they moved northward int: Michi;en us sosn es clesrincss were 
created. in incre.se wis 2vuparent until «tout the 1930's. ‘fter that hunting 
decreased their nunters until now the fisnre is slarmingly low. Sters cre 
being taken to insur. their survivrl. Closed se.s°ns .re teing enforce? ind 


have shown’ vromise of success.--i. “Loerts 


D\LRYMPLZ, BYRON 7, Forcotten ~ime irts. Piel“ ond Stream 53 (5) : of, 
125-124, illus. September 1948. 

The mourning icv: is the thirc most pulur «ime bird in the U. 5.-todry. 
Usually svout 26 stetes have open sesson on forus. J.rsund 15 million mourning 


doves are killed esech f.ll. The cuthor ures protection or doves ta »revent 
extinction. He sucrests thit ovenine sc’ sons leter in certiin states mirht 
assure that no nestin:: birds be Gisturbed. #nother practice he believes 

would be hel=ful is te outlew shootin: within . cnrtain distance of witerholes. 
--M. Alberts. 
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BIRDS--UPL‘ND GME (‘TILD TURKEY, ETC )--Continued 





GLOVER, FRED 1. Winter activities of wild turkey in West Virrinis. 
The Journal of Wildlife Management 12(4): 416-227, illus. Octcher 1948. 

This article renorts on an intensive study made in the winter of 1946-47 
in the mountains of‘eastern "est Virginie. The 6 sample »reas chosen were 
in cak-hickory-pine forest and beech-birch-manle-hemlock forest. /. poor 
crop of acorns and deep snows from mid-January to early April lec to the 
starving of many birds--30% to 80% in some areas. Rinack cherry, dorwood, 
witch-hazel, and greenbrier produced abundant fruit ind, together with 
emergency feeding, helped to maintain the flocks. Predstors took 1 few biris. 
Natural food plantings, spring ind stream improvement, anc limitec winter 
feeding would improve winter ecnrrying enpacity. 


KOZICKY, ED'ARD L. Some protozoan parasites of eastern wild turkey in 
Pennsylvania. The Journal of Wildlife Mencrement 12(3): 263-266. July 1948. 
The author reports the occurrence of 5 protozonns. Some mortality was 
involved; but the effect of any of these nrotozoans on population levels is 

not known. 


LECPMID, 1. ST.RKER. The wild turkeys of Mexico. Transactions of the 
Thirteenth North .merican “ildlife Conference. Pxges 395-400, illus. 1946, 
In eastern ind western Mexico the wild turkey cecurs in sepriratec reis 

that are remnants of a former much larger range. Its present ranre is 
shrinking steadily 1s a result of timber clearing ind hunting. The ocelleted 
turkey occurs in the Yucatan Peninsuls, where its range his shrunk only a 
little since the Conquest. Its popuintions probably are incressed by corn 
culture of moderate intensity. 


BIRDS --H’.""KS & OLS 





H.USMAN, LEON “UGUSTUS. Birds of prey of northeistern North /merica. 
164 »~n¢es, illus. Rutecrs University Press, New Brunswick, ™. J. 1947. 
3-7 
« ef . 

The nuthor describes the birds of srey ond their hibits inc scds - few 
interesting person.l »cbservotions.--M,. ’1lberts. 


SCOTT, THOS G. Longeerred owls and red foxes. The ‘uk 65(3); 4:7-448, 


July 1948, 

55 long-enred owl pellets taken in Jenurry 1947 nenr Boone, Iown were made 
up mostly of mice remains (Microtus, Reithrodontomys, and Peromyscus). About 
half of 21 fecal nassazes of red foxes, taken at the same time, was remains 
of cottontnils, the other bealf rrincipally mice, fox squirrels, anc birds. 


— 


STICK™L, “ILLIA H., and STICKEL, LUCILLE F. Mammols of northwestern Texas 
found in birn owl pellets. Journal of ammilory 29(3): 291-293. ‘Aurust 1948, 
The authors collected . large nunber of vellets in “heeler County, Tex1s, 

on the exrstern ecre of the panhsenfle, on September 1, 1947. They found the 
bones of 14 species >of mammals, remains of 1 biré, and . few lonr-horned 
erassh>oppers. 4 rodents made up 75% of the totel number of occurrences. The 
finding of Cryptotis parva extended its known ranre in Texts more thon 200 
miles. 
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BIRDS--HAWKS & OWLS--Continued 





WILLIAMS, RALPH B., and MATTESON, CLYDE P., JR. Wyoming hawks. Wyoming 
Game and Fish Department, Bulletin No. 5. & p2ges. illus. 1948. $1.00. 

This is a compilation of 17 articles on hawks that appeared in Wyoming 
Wild Life. "The information presented in Yyoming Hawks is not intended as 
an exhaustive study of these birds but is rather an endeavor toward the 
furtherance of a better understanding 2nc ensier identification of the snecies 
known to reside in or visit Wyoming.” Abstracts of separate articles appeared 
in the following issues of Wildlife Review: 47, 51, 52, and 53.--M. Alberts. 


BIRDS --SONGRIRDS 
(See also VEGETATION--JILDLIFE PLANTS, Curtis; Cypert & Webster) 





ERICKSON, ARNOLD B. Passerine bird populnitions of the Savannah River 
Refuge, South Carolina. The Auk 65(4): 576-584, illus. October 1948. 

Bird populations were determined by weekly censuses of singing males and 
weekly counts of birds on certain islrads and dykes and adjoining strips of 
marsh, The dominant marsh plants were cut grass (Zizaniopsis), maiden cane 
(Panicum hemitomon) , nickerel-weea (Pontederin), lotus (Nelumbo), water-lily 
(Nymphaea odorata), jussiae: (Jussinen leptocarpa), and alligator-grass 
(Alternanthera philoxeroides). Dominant trees of the islands included live 
oak, water onk, sweet cum, picznut hickory, hackberry, and loblolly pine. 
Dominant trees of the dykes were chineberry, Chinese tallow tree (Sapium), 
and black willow. Bird populations of the islinds were determined 2s 614 
pairs per 100 acres, the most abundant species being red-winged blackhird, 
purple grackle, mourning dove, yellow-throat, orchard oriole, and cardinal. 
Populations of dykes 2nd marsh, even though of strikingly different habitat, 
were lumned tozether nnd determined as 373 pairs per 100 acres. The large 
population was produced primarily by the marsh hebitat with its high density 
of long-billed marsh wrens, yellow-throats, and red-winged blackbirds. 
--John W. Aldrich. 


FAYVWER, BEN J. Bird population of an Illincis flcodplain forest. 
Transactions of the Illinois State Academy of Science 40: 178-189, illus. 1947. 

An area of about 50 acres long the Sangamon River in Piatt County was 
studied in 1946 and 1947, The author presents date on forest ind shrub 
cover, breeding biré populstion, size of nesting territories, winter popu- 
lation, etc. Repented inundation of the floodplsin is an important influ- 
ence on the birds. The 5 commonest breecers of a total of 26 were cardinal, 
red-eyed vireo, redstart, indigo bunting, and wood pewee. 
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BIRDS --SONGBIRDS - -Continued 








GEORGE, JOHN L., and MITCHELL, ROBERT T. Notes on two species of 
Calliphoridae (Dipter:) parnsitizing nestling birds. The Auk 65(4): 
549-552. October 1948, 

Larvae of Apaulinn metallic: were found feeding on nestlings of hermit 
thrush, chipping sparrow, song spurrc-w, and refstart. Numbers of larvze 
varied from 2 to 6 per nest, except in the case of redstirt in which 30 
miggots were found. The numerous larvre feeding on the recstart were thoucht 
to be the direct cause of its death. Lervre of this species sre externrl 
parasites which hide in the lining of the nest when disturbed. Lervse of 
Apaulina hirund® were discovered on chipping snnrrow nestlings. 2 to 5 
maeeots were found burrowing in « variety of locations benenth the skin of 
each nestling sparrow. One of the more hervily infested nestlinevs cied 
after going through nervous spisms.--John ". Aldrich. 


LACK, DAVID. Notes on the ecolory of the robin. The Ibis 90(2): 
252-279, illus. ‘April 1948, 

The object of this paper on the European robin (Erithacus rubecula) 
",.ee2i1S to supplement and amplify existing knowledre on the natural 
history of the snecies, narticularly in revard to habitat, feeding-hsabits 
and populetion control.” It is bised primarily on the xuthcr's observations. 


LEMMON, ROBERT S.- How to attract the birds: plantine, feeding, housing. 
126 pages, illus. The \merican Garden Guilé and Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, NW. Y. 1947. £1.50. 


MARSHALL, JOE T., JR. Ecologic races of song sparrows in the San 
Franciseo Bay region.-- Part I. Fabitat ond abundence. The Condor 50(5): 
193-215, illus. September-Oct»ber 1948. 

The purp>se of this study is *.....to furnish more complete informition..... 
om the habitet requirements, spitinl isolation anéd morpholoric ottributes not 
only of the four rseces but of the severul populations ints which each race 
is subdivided by reorraphic barriers." “"Eighty-nine days were s»ent in the 
field snd for each locality visited there was recorded the hobitet, plant 
species, numbers of birds, their behovior, “nd relstions with other species." 
The author describes his method, 2nd the seorrephy, clim:te, salinity of 
bays, habitats (fresh-water marsh, strenm marzins, soft cheperrel, seaside 
chaparral, brackish morsh, ind salt morsh), cistribution of hnbit-ts and 
song sparrow populations, vecetntional succession and the fate of populations, 
limiting environmental factors, and infresvecific scaptation. The detsiled 
descriptions of habitats vividly interrel:te physical environment and plent 
and animal life. Maps ané dissrams help in the explenation. 
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BIRDS --SONGBIRDS --Continued 





NEFF, JOHNSON 4... Protecting; crops from duma;‘e by horned larks in California. 
U. S. D. I., Fish ani.‘Jildlife Service, Wildlife Leaflet 308. 11 pages. 

June 1948. Free. 

The Celifornin horned lark (Otoccris =lpestris actiz) his cruse’ considernble 
damave to crops in the interior valleys of Colifornis from San Francise® south 
to the Imperial Valley, ind slong the coastel strip from San Francisco to San 
Diezo. “Among the veretable crops severely dameged by horned larks are 
lettuce, carrots, beets, spinach, turnips, ani pers. Plantlets of field «and 
truck ereps destroyed incluide those of black-eyed pers, beans of nearly every 
type, susar beets, cantaloupes, watermelons, anc tomitoes. Flower plantlets 
of many varieties, in commercial seed nlantines, are frequently devourec.” 
Depreinations are correlnted with the dry season. arious menns of preventing 
damegre have teen cevised but none has been wholly effective. Among them ire 
noise-miking ‘evices, shooting or herding off, senrecrows, confetti, papers 
on the sround, ind stakes and flizs. This is . slight revision of the 2uthor's 
“ildlife Research and Manarement Leaflet BU-6¢, issued in September 1936 under 
the same title.--M. ‘lberts 


STEVENSON, HENRY M., and STUPKA, ARTHUR. The »2ltitucdinal limits of certrin 
birds in the mountnins of the southerstern states. The Migrant 19(3); 33-60. 
September 1948, 

Most of the informtion in this article is presented in in tnnotetec list 
of nearly 150 snecies. More thin 8 other articles sre citec. 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
(See also MAMM.LS--RODENTS, Stickel) 





BAILEY, REEVE M. ‘inter mortelity in the sn-ke Storeria deknyi. . 
Copeia 1948(3): 215. September 1948, 

A hibernating scecreration of Storerin dekeyi was foune in. rond fill in 
Lee County, Iowa, on March 22, 1939. The snnkes were emerging from a 
labyrinth of small burrows in sandy clniy. The tunnels reacheé 2 depth of 
18 inches and were mostly mirallel t» the surface. About two dozen living 
snakes were found in »r nenr the burrows, 2nd 20 dead ones were founc in the 
burrows. The deni snakes are thought to have been winter killed, for all of 
them were within 10 inches of the surface. It is suggested that: (1) winter 
kill, if frequent, mey heve 1 controlling effect on snake populntions, ind 
(2) the habit of shallow hibernation might limit the northward spread of 1 
species.--\). EK. Stickel. 





CAGLE, FRED R. The zrowth of turtles in Loke Glencale, Illinois. 
Copein 1948(3): 197-203, illus. September 19:8, 

Studies were made on -rowth of 195 Pseucsmys scripts troostii from 1 new 
artificial lake. Annual growth wis determines from plistral srowth rings. 
Data on size groups, size °f melnnistic miles, 1¢e groups, 1nd season, :rowth 
increments sre civen in eraphs 1n¢ 21 treble. Males usually beexme sexually 
mature at nbout 10 cm. cond femiles .it cbout 16 cm. The growth rote wis 
similar in both sexes, so femeles required more sensons to rench the size 
necessery for mturity. Growth in both sexes sl«wed xfter miturity. The 
lake was first flooded and stocked with fish in 1940. Turtle crowth wis 
extremely rapid in 1940 ond 1941, but ceclined marketly throuch the 5 
following years. 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBI’NS--Continued 


CAGLE, FRED R. Observations on 2 populction of the salaminder, Amphiums 
tridactylum Cuvier. Ecolory 29(4): 479-491, illus. October 1948. 

The observations reported upon were made in Audubon Psrk, New Orleans, 
between February 1946 and December 1947. More than 500 individuals were 
observed, of which 112 were marked 2nd released. This salnaminder is abundant 
in Audubon Park where its activity is rerulated by rainfall (only a flooding 
rain permits feeding). It has a high reprojiuctive potential .nd few enemies. 





DICKSON, JOHN D., III. Observations on the feecing hnbdits.of the serrlet 
snike. Copeia 1948(3): 216-217. Sentember 1948, ‘ 

Several examples are siven of Cemophors coccines entering box-turtle 
nests, even before ovinosition, 1nd destroying ezgzs. Instead of swallowing 
the whole egr 1s do most erp-entine snakes, Cemophorn thrusts its head into 
the ere ane drinks the contents, leaving the empty shell. One or two turtle 
eres exhaust the sneke's capncity.--"4. H. Stickel. 


EVENDEN, FRED G., JR. Food habits of Triturus erenulosus in western 
Oregon. Copein 1948(3): 219-220. Sentember 1948. 

Stomach contents of 104 T. -. granulosus were anelyzed. The s2lamnanders 
were collected from western Orefon trout witers in the sprinz of 1947. 
Animal mterial constitute? 884% of the Giet. A wide variety of foods, 
including amphibinn ergs, wes taken, but nquatic insects were the most 
important. It is believed that these scl omincers compete with trout for 
their preferred foods.--7%. H. Stickel. 


GNAEDINGER, L. M.. rnd REED, C. A Contribution to the natural history 
of the plethodont salamander Ensatina eschscholtzii. Copein 1948/3): 
187-196. September 1948, 

The nnaper is based on stuly of 169 specimens collected at Portland, 
Oreron from September 1945 to May 1946. Notes are riven on hcbitat, numbers, 
size froups, crowth, secondary sex characters, swimming .bility, movements 
of transferred indivicunsls, jumping, voice, “death by freezing, rereneration 
of tail, number of errs and their time of Cevelopment. ‘nimils were marked 
by toe clippine and by scratching symbols on the belly with a pin dipped in 
India ink. Ink merks remained several weeks.--!j. H. Stickel. 








HAMILTON, We. J., JR. The ford an? feecin: behavior of the -reen frog, 


Rana clamitans Latreille, in New York State. Copein 1948(3); 203-207. 








. September 1948, 


The stomach contents of 434 specimens collected throughout the season 
were analyzed. Field observations were mide of feeding activity. It was 
found that the frogs feed at 711 hours inc cepend lar-ely on vision for 
capture of prey. Some food seems to be tnken under water. Beetles, flies, | 
erasshoppers, and esterpillars mike up 60% of the food, but other frogs are 
important food items to larger individuals. The food tnrken is lnrgely 
determined by season.l availability. The writer questions the protective 
value of the repurnatorinl secretions of stink bugs and pickerel frogs. 

--"l, H. Stickel. 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS--Continued 





PARKER, MAICOIM V. A contribution to the herpetology’ of western Tennéssee. 
Journal of the Tennessee ‘\cacemy -f Science 23(1): 20-30. Janunry 1948. 

This article summrizes the .uthor's observations in the region between 
the Mississippi nd the lower portion of the Tennessee River from 1934 to 
1941. They comprise information on the distribution and ecolory of 78 species 
and subspecies of amphibians nnd reptiles. ; 


VEGETA.TION--COMMINITIES 
(See 1lso BIRDS--SONGRIRDS, Marshell; VEGET.TION--H’.BIT\TS, Shimek) 





RiUMGARTNER, LUTHER L. Mixee chlorophenyl allyl carbonate, 2 new chemic21 
herbicide for controlling plant succession. Transactions of. the Thirteenth 
North Smerican "lildlife Conference. Pares 243-244, 1948, 

"This chemicnl has cemonstrated selective activity for certain erasses and 
for certain bronréleaf plants renernlly resistrnt to 2,4-D." In one series of 
tests it killed bluerrnass, which was renlaced by ragweed. It kills eattail 
and young phragmites. It is not commercinlly ovailsbdle. 


COTT\M, GRANT, 2nd CURTIS, J. T. .The use of the punched e2rd method in 
phytosocioloricnl research. Eeolory 29(4): 516-519. October 1948, 

Its use is procticilly limitless. The most important principle is the. 
necessity of establishing 1 code. The article has . useful list of references. 


KUCHLER, A. Tl. A new verectation map of Manchurin. Ecolocy 29(4): 
513-516, illus. Octoher 1948, 

Resemblance between the ver-etation of Manchurin anc parts of United States 
mikes this mip “nd the OSCRPEAGSAR discussion of interest rnc use in this 
country. 


McLEAN, R. C., and COOK, \’. R. IVIMEY. Practical field ecolory; a guide 
for the botany departments of universities, colleres ind schools. 207 pares, 
illus. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, Lonéon. 1946, 9 shillings. 
There are severnl chapters on surveying, mopping, and analyzing. of vegetation; 
severnl on.the measurement of environmentnl factors inc on the ecology of 
specinl hibitats (ponds, streams, sershores). An 4ppendix has keys to British 
erasses (veretative), chief eenera of British marine rlese, and common. genera 
of higher basidiomycetes. Verona M. Conway reviewec this book on page 467 
of Ecology for October 1947, t, 


OOSTING, HENRY J. The study of plant communities; an introduétion to 
= ecology. 389 pages, illus. W.H. Freemin ind Co., San Francisco. 1948, 


$4.50 

This books is the first known to the xbstracter that gives a clear, balanced 
picture of our native North Americin vegetation: its composition, environment, 
and dynamics. It does not contain a Aetriled -ccount of the many plant com- 
munities--could not in.. thousand pases, even if the vegetation of the con- 
tinent were well known--but-its orderly text ind many photos -are in themselves 
informative anc, together with a list of 276 references, are food euides to one 
who wants further informition. The finzl chipter on applied ecology, with its 
discussion of forestry, range mincsrement, 2nc arriculture, mokes clear our need 
for much information about living thines .in2 their environment anc our need for 
interrating this information. ‘Jilclife biologists hove needed such 2 book. 
W. B. Turrill reviewed it on nage 387 of Nature for September 11, 1948. 
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TANSLEY, fi. G. Introduction to pliant ecolory; a suide for beginners in 
the stucy of plant communities. 260 pages, illus. George (Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., Museum Street, London. 1946. 8 shillings, 6 pence. ce 

This is a thorough revision of Tansley's "Practicsl Plant Ecolory", 
published in 1923, In its "Introductory", "Structure, Distribution an¢ 
Development of Veretation", "Methods of Studying Vegetation”, "The Habit.t”, 
and “Ecologicsl "Jork in Schools" it dces 2 clear, thorough job of livine ws 
to its title. Examples of vegetation are British, but the book’will be 
useful anywhere. 





VEGETATION--FLOR'S & MANUALS 


HiNES, CLARENCE R., and E\NES, FLORENC= N. Flor of Kelamaizoo County, 
Michifan: vascular plants. 295 pares, illus. Clsrence R. Hones, 
Schoolcraft, Mich. 1947. $4.00, 

The plants of the county have been thorourhly studied during the past 15 
years. As a result,the notes on distribution and nbunésnce are up-to-Cate. 
The book has no keys, but there ire cecasionnl critical notes on species. 
Several species of Rubus 2re newly described here by L. H. Briley. The 
county has prairie 2s well as hardwood forest .n¢* the flora is correspondingly 
rich. It will be useful in in area severcl times the size of Kalamazoo 
County. ‘Jilliam B. Drew reviewed this book on pare 467 of Ecology for 
October 1947. 3 


PRESTON, RICH.RD J., JR. North American trees (exclusive of Mexico and 
tropical United States). 426 pages, illus. The Iow: State Collere Press, 
Ames, Iown. 1948. $4,000. ' 

Keys, descriptions, Crawings, znd ranre maps combine to mike this a 
usable fiel@ manuel. It includes 568 species, omitting only hoawthorns 
and shrubby willows. Se ae 


PRESTON, RICH.RD J., JR. Rocky Mountain trees. 2nd edition. 285 pages, 
illus. The Iown State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 1947. $2.50. 

The author has compiled a useful manual for the identifiention of the 
trees in the Rocky Mountain rerion. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizoni, New Mexico, extreme western Texas, and the Biack Hills 
of South Dakotz ere included, 2s well as the Canndian territory lying north 
of these states. Most of the descriptions are rccompanied by drawings of 
plant parts and by distribution maps; 2nd there are check lists of the trees 
of each state.--M. Alberts. 


REEVES, R. G., and RiIN, D. C. Flor of south central Texas (revised). 
298 pages, illus. The Exchange Store, A’. and M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 1947. $3.90. ; 

This book is 2 cuide to the seed plants of the Southern Post Oak Area of 
the Texas coastal plain--the territory from Gucdalupe and Goliad counties 
northeastward to Medison anc Monteomery counties. The .rrangement follows 
the Besseyan system, 1n¢ there rre keys snd rather cetailed cescriptions. 
Only 2 few srasses are incluced becnuse they 2re covere? in Hitchcock's and 
in Silveus' books. There are omissions in other familics. 
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VEGET’.TION--H'’.BITATS 
(See 2lso VEGETATION--COMMUMNITIES, MeLenn & Cook; Oosting; Tansley) 





DAUPENMIRE, R. F. Plants 2nd environment; 21 textbook of plant autecology. 
424 pages, illus.. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1947. %4.50. 

The .uthor believes ".....that the mterinl included in this book is 
indispensible 1s 1 backrround for anyone who would undertrke t» frasp the 
complexities involved in the ecology of plant communities.” Sep:rate chapters 
discuss environment2l factors (soil, water, temperature, licht, atmospheric, 
biotic, and fire) in erent Cetril. The important detnrils sre not much mre 
emphxsizec than the unimportent, so the book seems more of an encyclopedi: 
than 1 text. /n exception is the chapter on the fire factor--it is p-rticu- 
larly informative anc interesting. Final chnpters on the environment.l complex 
nnd on ecologic adaptation sttempt to interrnte the subject indicsted by the 
book's title. One is not deceived into thinkinre the subject is simple... There 
is 2 bibliorraphy of more thon 600 titles. nul B. Sears reviewed "Plants and 
Environment” on pice 21 of Science for July 2, 1948. 


SHIMEK, BOHUMIL. The plant feorrephy of Iown. University of Iowe Studies 
in Natur-l History 18(4): 1-178, illus. April 1948. $1.00. 

Beginning in the 1870's Professor Shimek mide detailed, systematic »bser- 
vations on Iowa veretation for more than 50 years. He did not live to 
summirize them in print, but 2 p.rt are finally published here uncer the 
editorship of H. S. Connrd. They comprise 1 discussion of the environment ~ 
but not of the plont communities. There 7re, however, chapters on succession 
and climaxes. Most of the oricinnal plent anéd .animil life of Iown was destroyed 
by lnnd settlement durinr the .ruthor'’s life. 


VEGET’.TION--FOREST 





\CKERS, C. P. Practical British forestry. Secone edition. 394 pages, 
illus. Oxford University Press, London. 1947.. $6.50. 

Two chnpters are of especinl interest to wildlife biolxrists. "Damage by 
the Elements, Vermin, “nc Other Pests” outlines tree-animol.intérrelations 
and tells how to control undesired rnimils. The rebbit is the most destruc- 
tive. "Sport ond Modern Forestry” poes into considerable detail in telling 
how to manare forests for the production of same birds and for hunting. 

E. P. Stebbinr reviewed this book-on pave 296 of Nature for February 28, 1948. 


DYKSTERHUIS, E. J.. The vegetation of the western cross timbers. Ecologicel 
Monoeprsphs 18(3): 325-376, illus. July 1948. 3 

This is = rather complete report on the aren in northern Texas known 1s the 
Western Cross Timbers. The fielc studies on which it is based extended inter- 
mittently over the period 1938 to 1947. "The purposes of the study were (a) 
To determine and record boundaries and area; (b) to provide future research 
workers with 1 quantitative recore of ordinary present-day veretrtion,. and of 
such relicts or originil vegetation -s remained; (c) to determine the nature 
of major “deviations from avernre floristic composition anc. the hrbitat factors 
with which they were nssocinted; (ad) to determine local indicators of degrees 
of derenerstion of: renre lnnc by sites, as 21 basis for corrective measures; 
(e) to determine conctions between erazing animals .nd plints by monthly 
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VEGET . TION--FOREST--Continued 





observations of the former and autecolorical studies of the latter as means. 

of contributing to knowledge of basic causes for ranre dereneration and 
rereneration; (f) to determine the course of subsere on the vast acrenre of 
formerly cultivated lands when unrrazed, prazec, ~r seeded to climax srasses; - 
(2) to @etermine features of the veretation associated with each month of..the 
yeor; and (h) to provide contemporary technicians in l+nd use an@ mancrement 
with a reference to locally anplicable literature and the status of our 
knowlecce of the nlant ecolory of the Cross Timbers."--M. Alberts 


LeB’.RRON, RUSSELL K. Silvicultural mancrement of black spruce in Minnesota 
U. S. D. Ae, Circuler "o. 791, 60 pares, illus, October 1948, 15¢ from 
Government Printing Office. 

This circular contains a detailed account of the ecolory of black sprucé 
in northern Minnesota, where it forms the orincipal cover on 14 million scrés 
of swampleands. It discusses range “nd occurrence, tren’s in forest succession 
(inclucing the effects of fires 2nd logrine), cconcitions affecting rercner- ~~ 
ation, growth anc yield, an? cutting and rereneration (ik thrifty swan; stands 
anc decadent. swamp stands), Black spruce is one of the most valunble trees 
for puipwood and the principal one that will crow in defordsted swamps. 


VEGETA TION--GH.SSL’.ND 





STEFFERUD, “LFRED, editor. Grass; the yearbook of agriculture, 1948. 
€92 pages, illus. Superintendent of Documents, “lashineton 25, D. C. 
1948. %2.00. . 
Many articles by many authors are grouped uncer 4 min headings: "Grss 
in the Nation's Life", "Grass in the Ten Regions" (Northeastern states, 
corn belt and lake st»tes, south, northern rrect »lnins, southern creat plains, 
mountain rerion, Pacific const states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico), "Grass 
in a Plant Round-up", ani "Grass in Charts and Ta bles." Since the. main | 
concern of the volume is with forare, lefumes are ciscussed nlone with 


erasses. 


WRIGHT, JOHN C., and “RIGHT, ELNOR’. 4... Grasslan? types of south central 
Montana. Ecology 29(4): 449-460, illus. October 1946, 

The authors made this study in 1947 in 10 nrens in . region extending from 
Virginia City eastward to Hardin. This resion contains in alternation and 
intermingling of bunch rrass and short crass prairie. 5 types of veretation 
were recopnized: (1) Festuca idahoensis, the" ic, (2) Agropyron spicatum, 
(3) Aeropyron spicatum-Carex filifolia-Bouteloun gracilis, (<) RBouteloua 
eracilis-Stip. comita-Koeleria cristata, and (5) Bouteloun rracilis-Stipa | 
eomata, the most xeric. Overrrazing has led to re@uction of native ernsses 
an? increase of sarebrush. 5 . 
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VEGET’.TION--'IIDLIFE PLANTS 





CURTIS, J'.}S D. Animals that ent ponderosa pine seed. The purnal of 
“ildlife Manarement 12(3): 327-328. July 1948. 

In the fall of 1947 nenr Icnaho City, Idaho, 3 kinds. of rodents and 9 kinds 
of birds were seen feeding on poncerosa pine seed in an 80-year-old stand. 
Red crossbills were the most consistent feeders. The author believes that in 
years of poor or medium seed production such feeding micht prevent forest 
reproduction. 
























_CYPERT, EUGENE, and “ERSTER, BURTON.S. Yield and use by wildlife of scorns 
of water and willow oaks. The Journal .of Wildlife Management 12(3): 227-231. 
July 1948. ‘ “ied ' 2 

This study wis made on the White River Nationel. Wildlife Refuse, Arkensas, 
1938-1940. There was great varinbility in yiel2 between indivicual trees. 
There was lso rreat variability in. the period when most acorns. dropped, both 
between incivicunl trees and between the same trees in cifferent. years.. Birds 
(songbirés) and rodents took from the rroun. 5% of morked scorns, Curing each dry 
and ni¢ht. Birds took sbout 13% of the scorns from trees and xte 5-14% in the 
trées. 


D‘VISON, VERNE E. RBicolor lespedeza for gunil and soil conservation in the ~ 
southeast. U.S. D. 1., Leaflet No. 248. 8 nares, illus. 1948. Se from 
Government Printing Office. a 

"Bicolor is 1 preferred quail food. It has proéuce’ seed every yenr from 
northern Florids to Kentucky and Virginia. It is 2 nerenniol which you need 
plant but once." "It produces (with fertilizer) amrle see@ on sanfy soils. 
Other kines of wildlife @> not e>ompete with quriil for this valuxble food. 
Bicolor will hold birds throuchout the winter on rine or onk ri“res, mreventing 
the f21l shuffle to swamps ind fiel’s." 


DILL, HERRERT H., nc GREEN ELL, GUY .. Improvements in efficiency in 
harvestine smartweed seed. .The Journnl of “ildlife Manvycrent 12(3); 
524-325, July isé. 

The harvestine of Polyronum rennsylvonicum seec by combine has been 
handicapped »y the difficulty of separating ripe sdeds from bloss ms, green 
seeds, stems, an* frarments of lenves, In 1947 in Missouri closer 21¢justment 
of cylinder 2nd roisp-bar, closer 2¢justment of screens, hich cylincer speed, 
and use of . rubberizedrasp-bar enve much cleaner seed. This simplified and 
accelernted ‘the dryine »rocess, 


EDMINST®R, FR'NK C. Multiflora mecns more wildlife. Fennsylvania Game 
New 19(5): 10-11, 20, 28, illus. <.u-ust 1948.. 
Multiflorn rose is being used more an¢d more .s a livin: fence end -s -wild- 
life cover. The nrticle inclu‘es Cireetions for planting snc discusses this 
rose's 2dvintares cn¢ Aisadvonta,es, oth to wildlife and arriculture. 
--M. Alberts ? 
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H\RMON, WENDELL H. B&MéST@WA-rorests 54(10): 1448-449, 460, illus. 
October 1948, 

Osase-orange, which is used as - field boundcry ané@ fénce in eastern 
Kansas, southersternm Ne>raski, varts of s»-uthern Iowa, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
is ranidly @isenpenrine. Hecrerows ore heine Cestroyec for varicus ress ons. 
Often they .re interfering with'new fielé boundaries or the proper location 
of a witerway. Interference with crops or pasture is nother reason for 
remov2l. The loss of these hedrerows means also the loss of the wildlife 
thit uses them for nestine sites, escape cover, ind a source of foot. 

--M. \lberts. : 


HUNG:RFORD, K. EB. Safflower as a winter game bird food. The Journal of . 
Wildlife Manrerement 12(4): 436-437. October 1948. 

During the past 2 yenrs exverimental nlontines in northern Ideh»> indicate 
the value of safflower 1s winter pheisant ind Hunecrinan partridge food. 
The nutritive value of safflower seed has been demonstr«ted with livestock. | 
The plant is readily frown 1nd, once esta*lishe*, is Grourht resistant. 


MILLER, H.ROLD ‘J.; PLL, CHESTUR C.; and KNOTT, NOR .N P. The comparative 
alue of woody ~lints 2s food for uniend prime birds. State of Washington 

Department’ of Gime, Biolorical Bulletin No. 8. 40 »ares,-illus. ‘pril 1948. 

"\: cooperntive study between the Scil Conservation Service and the State 
of Washington Department of Game was started in 1940. This wis to determine 
the wilclife value as well as the soil conservation value of the 470 species 
of woody plants under test.” The stu@y took »lece at the Pullman nursery 
unit of the Soil Conservation Service, “hitmon County, “ashineton. It was 
founec that "The seed of woody plaints comprised approximitely one-quorter of 
the food tiken ‘by pheasants. The use varied from 16 to 77 per cent according 
to the season of the year. Hunerrian partridges made little use of the woody 
plantings. During the course of the study ninety-nine woody species produced 


-: fruit on the nursery. The fruit of thirty-five species wos utilize’ by 


phensants as food. The following groups and species were the most import nt; 


‘hawthorns, snowherries, wild roses, dogwoods, wild cherries, matrimony vine, 


Siberian nershrub, sumac, ané bliedeersenna. Fruits of Russianolive were not 
preferret by vheasants, The f¢rowth hibits anc requirements of the: various 
woody species shown to he of vnilue are set forth in detail.”--M. Alberts. 


* ™ANDELL, “ILIET N. ‘ericultural and wildlife values of habitat improvement 


‘plantings on the Illinois black prairic. Transactions of the Thirteenth North 
“merican “ildlife Conference. Pages 2568269, illus. 1948, 


In many parts of. Illinois suitehle cover is senarce. The author describes 
The work cone since 1939 on 1 4-squire-mile experimental aren in Champairn 


.County on which plantings heave been mide along fence-rows, streambanks, and 


woodlot borders, and in blocks. He evaluntes the henefits of these plantings 
to wildlife (pheasants, cottontails, furbestrers, and sonrbirds) and to 
agriculture (living fences, insect control, effect on crops, windbreaks, and 
attractiveness). oa 
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BENSON, LY?".N. 4. treatise on the North ‘.merican Ranunculi. The American 
Midland Naturalist 40(1): 1-261. July 1948. 

"A systematic account of 96 species of Ranunculus (buttercups) incluCing 
keys, descriptions, 12nd “etails of distribution. 
‘\ 

CH MPERL.IN, E. B., JR. Ecolopicsl factors influencing the srowth and 
mannrement of certain waterfowl food plants on Rack Bay Mational ‘ildlife 
Refuge. Transnctions of the Thirteenth North \mericin "Jiltlife Conference. 
Pares 347-355, illus. 1948. 

"The present production of submerred waterfowl food plants ‘is much below 
the potential for the .1ren....." The principal cause is turbidity due to 
wave action and carp. Continued prevention of pollution ané mnintenance of 
© low enrp population .re recommended. Marsh manarvement holds the best 
possibilities for improving waterfowl food plant conditions on Back Bry. 


G@RKING, SHELBY D.: Destruction of submerged aquatic plants by 2,4-D, 
The Journal of ‘fildlife Monagement 12(3): 221-227, illus. July 1948. 
Maintenince of the recrentionnal value of mny lakes requires the recuction 
of submerged aquatic plants. In laboratory experiments ‘nxrcharis canadensis, 
Ae densa, Vallisneria, and Myriophyllum sp. were inhibited in a 2,4-D 
concentration of 10 npm. 1n¢c were kille’? by one of 100 ppm. Clacophor: wis 
unaffecte@ by 100 pom. of 2,4-D. The present cost of the chemical limits 
its use. 


HALL, T. F.; PENFOUND, +}; T.; 2nd HESS, .. D. Water level relntionshins 
of plants in the Tennessee valley with particular reference to malaria 
control. Journal of the Tennessee \cacemy of Science 21(1): 18-59, illus. 
January 1946. ; 

The authors describe the effects of fluctuating woter levels on the 
‘germination, sprouting, survival, and growth form of various woody and 
herbaceous species. They then discuss water level management and mano¢ement 
schedules. The observations, made on ll reservoirs, 3 natural ponds, «nd 
2 experimental pools during «a 4-year period, sre clenrly summarized. They 
should be useful in the minngement of some wrterfowl reas. : 


LINDSEY, “LTON 4... Terron vegetation in New Mexico. ° Ecology 470-478, 
illus. October 1948.. , ek aS: 

"Natural sod cf sedre-mer‘iows slong the mid*%le Rio Grande is cut into 
terrones, sun-dried an¢ used to construct buildings 1n@ walls. Saltrrass 
(Distichlis stricta) and Juncus balticus lerrely contribute the roots and 
rhizomes Sinding terron soil." Following the removal of these earth bricks 
there is 2 succession through 4 stares: (1). Plaveria, (2) Trizlochin- 
Distichlis, (3) Distichlis-Scirpus, ané¢ (<) Distichlis-Juncus-‘nemopsis. 
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SIGLER, “ILLI.M F. Aquatic .nd shore vegetation of Spirit Lake, Dickinson 
County, Iows. Iowa State College Journal of Science 23(1): 103-124, illus. 
October 1948. 

The suthor describes the environment and the plant communities; mips the 
distribution of the. aquatic communities; and sives relitive abundance 1n2 
distribution for 116 species. He mace this survey in 1946 while studyine the 
life history of white biss. The ereatest concentrations of smaller animals 
in the bass' food chain are in the immedinte vicinity of thé submerged rooted 
aquatics. 


LiND & SOILS 





ST.MP, L. DUDLEY. The land of Britain: its use and misuse. 507 pares, 
illus. Longmans, Green anc Co., Lonéon. 1948. $10.00. 

‘This is 2 report of the British Land Utilisation Survey.. .It ciscusses 
the history of lnnd use in Rritnin; the tistribution of ¢rasslanc, arsble 
land, orchords, market gardens, moorland, heathlinnc, forest, ind settlements; 
accessibility; sedlogy 2nd reomorph- 1ocy; climite; soils; farms and types of 

‘farming; ecolory of domesticsted plants 2nd.animils. More than .200 mips 

and craphs ¢reatly increase the book's usefulness. Wildlife biologists, 
whether interested in loenl, sreal, or regional problems, frequently need this 
‘kind: of informition.. Usurlly they hnve to cig it cut themselves. On page 

906 cf Nature for-June 12, 1948 is 2 review by E. John Russell. 


“ATER - es 
(see™ also WILDLIFE (GINER\L)--lMORT.LITY, Bentty) 


‘-AMONYMOUS. -Federal water pollution control .»rog¢ram. Public Health Reports 
-63(.035): 1066-1068. ‘.ugust 13, 1948. ‘ 

‘The: Yater- Pollution Control Act wis passed during the ‘second session of the 
80th: Congress and: hecerme Public Liw 845. Under this law the Federal ‘/orks 
/aministrator:-is authorized to mke loans to any stcte, municipality, or 
interstate agency for preporation of nlans and construction of necessary 
*treatment works to prevent the <ischarre -by such .state or municipality of 
‘untrested- or inatequately trentec sewigze or other waste into interst-te witers. 
The aim-of the pollution control program is not to return .stre nms to their 
status: of-:s-hundre? years 279 but instead .".1l1 witer uses of the stream will 
be consicerec-and-the treatment rec mmendec. will be basec on these uses, Due, 
‘rerara-will-be given to the health, welfare, and .economic consicerations of 
the lceal situation enc their effect MOG. AOR Pree amen Ta ee /lberts. 

-- COKER, -Rs E.: This-sreat anc wide sea. 825 pages, illus. The University 
of North Gearolina Press, Ch>pel Hill, N.C. . 19472. . $9.00. 

‘- This book-is-a substantial introduction .to .acesnography. ..In 3 parts it 
‘deals-with hist°ry-.an@ feo¢raphy, chemistry and physics, anc sea life.’ In the 
last, -reneral-eoncitions, plant life, plsonkton, .henthas, .nd nekton are 
-deseribed in Cetail 1né the. facts about them summarized. ..lfred C. Redfield 
ee, "This Great ind “ide Sea" on pare 472 of Ecalogy for October 1947. 
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McL’.IN, JOSEPH H., and others. Maryl7znd Water Pollution Control Commission: 


First annual report, 1947. 
Commission, Annapolis, Md. 1948. 


50 pages;‘illus. ‘Iter Pollution Control 


"It is the purpose of this report to G@escribe what progress has been made 
in the abatement of water pollution in the State of Maryland and to review the 


program of the Commission for the future. 


It is 2lso the purpose of this 


report to focus attention on the marnitude of the problem as ie effects all 


_ river DASIAB, +++." 
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